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© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JoHNSON. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


An origina Latrer of the late are as true an American as ever I met 
Ricoarp CUMBERLAND. with, so thoroughly have you assimi- 
Jated yourself to the soil and senti+ 
ments ate ged ate bave, been — 
lanted. I make no reply to the list 
1775, dy Cumberland, and addressed be savage enormities, Pe e rapine, 
to Roger Pinckney, Esq, of Charles- »\ander, and barbarous indignities to 
town, South Carolina, The whole the mangled bodies of the dead, with 
collection wilt appear in Mr. MUD- which your information loads the mi- 
rorp's Lirt oF CUMBERLAND, a ditary, which, in general, is compé 
new edition of which is about to be of the most humane and alwaysof the | 
published. We understand that they most brave amongst your countrymen 
relate to.a transaction which Cumber- ang: mine: time must have 
land has not alluded to in his own up the truth to you in this parti ; 
“Memoirs,” We have been favoured even through the medium of New 
with the following, which the reader Bnoand misrepresentation ; and 
will peruse with pleasure, as an honest wil} now have another account to lite 
and manly vindication of the British ment over of the action on the 7th 
military character fram aspersious o€ June, in which the same tale 6f 
which ut was then fashionable fo throw horror will be repeated, and the same 
aponit by the partizans of American Te Deums sung by the victorioys 
Srcedom. ‘Bostonians ; but Fstill repeat to you, 
July the 26th, 1775, that time will clear your error and 
Tetworth, near Biggleswade. alter your sentiments. To give you 
. r di my ideas, wide as they stand off froin 
Dear Sir, ‘your own, would be quite useleds and 
OUR letter of the 10th of May, Jaborious to us both. 1 deplore thie 
_L’ after a silence of so long stand- situation of America in every vein of 
ing, gave me much ‘satisfaction, and 1 my heart; I think the measures 
should have received much more from w hich have inflamed and misled them 
it, if your zeal for America and its. have not originated with themselves ; 
cause had allowed you room and dis- they have conceived the idea of dis- 
position to have informed me of your- obedience and disorder in all its fatal 
self and your affairs. You are silent extent, from the conduct of certain 
as to your family, and all that con- politiciansin the heart of this realm ; 
cerns a friend and well-wisher to hear; but those politicians have been oppo- 
but you are very particular and diffu- sers, and not abettors of administra- 
sive iu your description of the action tion; I pity the deluded throng, who 
at Concord, and the inhumanity of rouse at the call of Jiberty, (though it’ 
your late countrymen, the English is like the shepherd's boy inthe fable, 
troops. One inquiry, however, 1 had who cried wolf when there was no 
at heart, which by implication your- wolf), but I have also, and yon, dear 
letter answers, and that is, when your Sir, it is presumed once had, some 
friends in England we expect your bowels consideration for those 
return: this | can plainly see will not murderers {as you call them) who 
be till Mr. Hancock and Mr. Adams are sparing neither ser, age, Or con- 
take lodgings at St. James's, for you. dition, tearing down, Lurning and de- 
Universat Mac. Vor. XVII. 2Y 





The following letter is one of a series, 
written between the years 1764 and 
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stroying every thing in their way, 
and with rapine and plunder of the 
poor inhabitants, enriching themselves. 
And is it possible you can lend a se- 
rious ear to this nonsensical rhapsody, 
excusable in no one but a New Eng- 
Jand field preacher ; and you seriously 
transcribe so ridiculous a calumny, 
and send it to mé as authentic news. 
Have not you known the temper and 
nature of your own brave country- 
men in times past? Have you never 
lived with English officers, or recol- 
lected the transactions of the late war 
in all its branches? When they con- 
quered the empire of America for the 
Americans, did they exhibit avy in- 
stances of this blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion, which seems.copied from a Grub- 
street paper of a horrid, bloody, and 
inhuman murder? Our natural ene- 
mies never had it to accuse us of what 
our natural friends now charge us; 
and that through the medium, not of 
an American, but of an English gen- 
‘tleman who has left his country not 
many years past, and in that time, to 
ay knowledge, been spectator of 
«many very disorderly proceedings and 
_insurrections, in which there was no 
English soldier to be found to bear 
“the blame ;. I believe when you went 
your progress into the interior of 
South Carolina, you would not have 
been sorry to have had a file of Bri- 
tish grenadiers in your suite. 

I Sane troubled you and myself 
match too Jong upon this painful sub- 
ject; I have no desire to wean your 
partiality from the place you are in, 
and the people you are with. It is. in 
some respects a most convenient and 
happy partiality; and it is a pity to 
awaken reason and judgment when 
they are buried in so sweet and inno- 
cent a slumber. 

I have been at Peterborough lately, 
where I saw some late friends of 
yours, some bloody Englishmen, who I 
auppose would roast and eat you for an 
American, if you was tocome amongst 
them again. This you ‘may at least 
expect, that there is plenty of tar and 
feathers provided for you, but I am 
apt to think they would rather give 
you the fow] than its feathers. 

1 do not shew your letter to Mrs. 
Cum. or any of your old friends ; she 
would not thank you for your charac- 
ter of the king's troops, having lately 


(Max 


lost the bravest and the best of bro-~ 
thers, but (joy be for the Americans!) 
he was an inhuman Englishman and 
one of the king’s troops. I have never 
worn a cockade, so I may conclude 
myself, as usual, dear Sir, 


Your most faithful friend, 
And ohedient servant, 
Ricuakp CuMBERLanp. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


Remarks on Prosecrs for Lessen- 
InG the Rates for the Poor. 


WW REN there is any disease either 
in the body corporate or poli- 
tic of long standing, and beginning to 
grow serious, we find various opinions 
offered as remedies, formed by spe- 
culative men in their closets; and 
though they may differ from each 
other, as much as the cut of their coat 
or the form of their hat, each of the 
proposers of their projects will be 
sanguine .in their expectations that 
they will prove a spectfic for the evil 


complained of, though they’ have . 


never attended to the cause of it.— 
This is one chief reason why we con- 
tinue going on from bad to worse. 
Experience has imprinted this melan- 
choly trath on our memories, by the 
frequent demands which are made on 
our purses for the maintenance of the 
poor, and very often additional sup- 
plies are required. 

Some think that our poot laws are 
the glory of the nation, and that they 
exalt us above every other kingdom 
upon the globe for their humanity to 
our foo. infirm, distressed, and dis- 
eased brethren; while others. think 
that they ought to be totally repealed, 
as premiums for idleness, which is a 
soufce of many evils. This remark 
may be, and I believe it is, in many 
instances, just; but do not, the: evils 
complained of arise more from the bad 
administration of the laws, than from 
the laws themselves ?, 

Some think that the best way of 
easing the public burden would. be to 
prevent the poor from , marrying; 
while others are looking forward with 
the most lively hopes, that the edu- 
cation of poor children will-answer all 
our expectations. This seems to be 
the opinion of various denominations 
of people of the present day, and. we 
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*must'wait to see what time will pro- 


duce. Societies are every where 
forming for dispersing Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Common Pra er-Books ; 
and by the provision which has been 
made, and is now making, it appears 
that there will be a Bible for every 
family in the principality of Wales. 
—National institutions, Sunday and 
other schools upon Dr. Bell's and 
Lancaster’s plans, are also establishing 
in divers places of the united king- 
dom; and I hope that knowledge, 
like the light, will -be extended in 
some degree'to every human being. 

Iam very far from wishing to with- 
hold the inestimable benefit of read- 
ing this useful lesson, ‘‘ Servants, be 
obedient to your masters,” from the 
lowest order of the people, and I 
should rejoice if they could all do it; 
but the only question with me is, 
whether it will be the cause of lessen- 
ing the rate for the poor. Some ex- 
pect that, if it does not at present, it 
will for the rising generation; but 
they should inform us from what 
rules they draw their conclusions.— 
What is the proportion between the 
idle, the drunken, and the worthless, 
who receive parochial relief at pre- 
sent, who can and cannot read? 
Reading and writing were never niure 
general than they are in our time; 
and experience tells us that they are 
very far from preventing those crimes 
which bring so many to poverty and 
disgrace, and to seek relief from a 
parish, or to do worse. Who are they 
in the different offices who defraud the 
public? Are they not those who can 
write and read?) Who. are they who 
forge bank-notes and bills of accept- 
ance, and counterfeit bank-tokens ? 
They certainly are not those who are 
ignorant of letters, but those who 
have had some education in their 
youth. 

There is no doubt but education 
will tend to civilize the rough man- 
ners of men; but I ‘am afraid that 
civilization, and. a corruption of ’mo- 
rals, dissipation, and\ a thoughtless 
extravagance, go frequently hand in 
hand. “With ail our) endeavours to 
inform the minds of the ignorant, do 
we not still find the most shocking 
murders increasing upon us? And are 
not the most daring robberies aud 
breaches of trust, unknown#o: our 


ancestors, a committed ? ; 
e to the center: 


And do they not sha 
all public faith? And did not one of 
the violators of the law very lately 
write on the wall of his cell; before 
he hanged himself, [s not this cetter 
than bothering a jury? . 

If we find our poor-rates rapidly 


increasing with our civilization and’ 
our endeavours to spread knowledge, 


what reason have we to expect more 


from the future.than we experience: 


from the present? Is there a glim- 


mering of hope that those in the first: 


ranks among men will set examples 


of regularity and frugality to those . 
Proton. them? As Jong as the dis- 


order remains in the head, the whole 
body will be sick-and faint. 

Till a reformation begins where it 
ought to do, it will be in vain to look 


for any diminution in our expenses _ 


for maintaining the poor ;. for we ma 
depend that every cl.ss of people will 
endeavour to imitate those next above 
them, regardless of consequences. 
It is not to be expected that people 
will resist the power of bad exam- 
ples, and remain patient under suf- 
ferings and resigned to their lot, when 
they see the illegal methods practised 
by others to extricate themselves. 
Before we can expect much benefit 
from the little Se poor chil- 
dren may acquire, it wil 
to enervate the pinching hand of ne- 
cessity, by easing them of thase taxes, 
which so heavily oppress them, that: 
they may have some hope of reaping) 
a hittle comfort from their industry, 
frugality, and sobriety. At present,: 
if they can fat a small pig, they can- 
not procure salt to preserve it; nor 
can they purchase a,bushe] of malt to 
brew themselves alittle beers; por, in. 
short, any..sach nourishments as are 
required by. sober, hard-working 
men; who, for want. of proper re- 
freshinent, become stiff and decrepit; 
and worn out by the time:they arrive 
at the meridian of\life, and leave their, 
families a charge to the parish, 30-3 
Many: who find ‘their, situation: 
bopelessigive themselves up to the in 
temperate use of intoxicating Jiquors 
to, drown . their sorrows, by | which 
they run themselves in debt, regard 
Jess of; what may follow, as they 
know the, parish must keep them, - 
The visionary schemes of those who 
2X 2 . 
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afe unacquainted with the habits of 
the poor which have hitherto been 
proposed, are very inadequate for pre- 
venting the evil of an increasing raté 
for their relief.. The knowledge of: 
political economy has long been dis- 

rded by. statesmen ; neither is it 
to be expected that men who tread in 
the steps. of the oo tax-monger, 
Pitt, will.ever con lee oe It a 
thought while a single expedient can 
' ‘be devised ta avoid if 

Perhaps bread is. as indispensibly 
mecessary at this time: to be given to 
the poor as a Bible;: but, though we 

brought to a very-critical state, 
let their ‘children. by all means 
taught to read and write, that they 
roay have.an opportunity of bettering 
their situations ;~ many of them 
will be found with natural.talents far 
superior to thoge whose highést.am- 
bition is to drive fout-in-hand like a 
coachman, when they ought to: be 
seeking after the necessary qualifica-- 
tions to fill high stations in the state 
with: credit to themselves and benefit 
te the public. It is too plain’ that 
political economy has not been at- 
tended . fo, though it ought never to 
be lost sight of to make a nation con- 
tented and happy; but in this one 
point many seem to be agreed, which 
1s to édueate poor children, and to 
trust to contingencies, which are ex- 
pected to arise from the result of the 
experiment, with a hope of doing: 
something ‘for posterity, 1f we cannot’ 
do any thing for ourselves. 

To attemipt to abolish our parochial 
rates-at once would be to introddce 
— the extreme, and - = - 
many deserving persons to take shel- 
ter under haliges, in barns and out- 
houses, where they would languish 
and perish by want. It is surely a 
considerable érror in our present pro- 
ceedings to trust entirely to what a 
future day bring forth, unless it 
be supposed, that if we do not snffer 
Gar property to be squandered by one 

of the community, it will be done 
another. At all events; some- 


ing dught t6 be attem to check 
shat lle Pn 


hat idle. custom of drinking intoxi- 
eating liquors to excess, which entails 
poverty on thousands. 
At pfesént, there is no distinction 
made between the drunken and the 
worthless, and the sober and the in- 
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dustriéus, -when they apply to- be, 
taken into a pene, fae 4 th oe 
there certainly ought to be a very ma- 
terial oie: Ouir statesmen may think, 
it will be impolitie to discourage vice 


and immorality, as it may be. the. 


means of decreasing the revenue; 
but they ought to reflect, that the 
pressure of the present times requires. 
something’ to be done to ease our bur., 
dens. If statesmen would but en 
deavour to render the people more’ 
comfortable, they would surely pass a, 
short and plain statute, level to‘every 
one’s capacity, and take a proper 
method to make it as public as pos- 


be. sible, by. having it read in churches, 


that every idle and drunken person 
applying for parochial relief; should, 
be fed as pointed.out in the act; and 
that: the officers should be , restrained 
from making any-alteration, only in 
eases of necessity pointed out by a 
medical man. « If this dui not check 
the vices-af those who have bez» ba- 
bituated to taking large portio) « ot 
strong drink, it nught, probably, pre- 
vent others from running: ito similar 
excesses, and becoming-burdensonie, 
and taking, as they now d®, millions’ 
yearly from the public purse. 
This, or some other easy .and prac 


ticatle plan, ought to be tried; and \’ 


especially whem it is .comsidered that 
it will not make any. material altera- 
tion in the poor laws, ner give any 
additional trouble in putting sach am 
act in execution. 





Remarks on Mr.Tayior’s Atrempt: 
to Kevive the AuTHonrry. of 
ARISTOTLE. 

Sir, ; 

re your extensive a 

‘ance with the republic of letters, 
neither yourself nor many of your 
readers can be altogether ignorantoof 
the labours of Mr. Taylor, the ad- 
mirer of Platé and Aristotle, ‘to put 
the public in: ion of a correct 
edition of their works; so far he is 
entitled to the thanks and. admiration 
of thé learned for the Herculean task 


he has undertaken, and, in party suc> - 


cessfully achieved ; but when Mr. T.’s 
admiration of -his favourite authors 
hurries him into a centempt for tie 
superior science of the moderns, and 


into an ag ages with. the repab- 
lic of letters for not again seating 
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cient pedag' to the high bonor 
roposed for him :. not doubting but 
Mr, Taylor has both the inclination 
and talent to put these in the clearest 
light, I:shall claim your attention to 
his Jate workentitled. ‘*‘ The Elements 
of the true Arithmetic of Infinites.” 
That Mr. T. is a formidable antago- 
nist to encounter with may be full 
proved by numerous references to his 
work, if these can be admitted in evi- 
dence of the fact: In his late pam- 


, Hurmivs, Waring, Ronayne, 
Bernouill, and Carnot, fall sijcces- 
sively before him; these acknow- 
ledged veteran comtnanders in the 
mathematical sciences being dis 
of, the ranks composed of Cocker, 
Dilworth, Fenning, &c. are easily 
broken, so that the formidable corps 
de demonstration is as completely dis- 
ersed as if touched by the sphere 
thuriel. 

Like our sailors (the acknowledged 
terror’ of Fyenchmen) much of his 
success must be attributed to the con-’ 
tempt in which he holds his oppo- 
nents; for; says he, ‘‘ F have long 
since learnt, from the schoo} of Py- 
thagoras, that. the praise or reprehen- 
sion of the stupid is alike ridiculous ;” 
but really, Mr. Editor, in deference 
to this redoubtable champion of the 
Stagyrite, ] cannot help thinking there 
is much wisdom in the advice to com- 
batants of all descriptions by an 
apostle of our own. ‘* Let not him 
that putteth on his armour boast as 
him that putteth it off ;" for Mr. T’s 
contempt of many that might enter 
the lists with hire is carried to a fault. 
See page 53. of his work. «« Such pa- 
“‘ragraphs as. these -whi¢ch relate to 
“ the Platonic theology )were written 
“ for the sake of the] Platonic philoso- 
‘ pher only, and not for triere mathe- 
“* maticians.” Why these persons, 
whose science is demonstration, are 
treated with so much disrespect, I 
cannot divine; except that they have 
long since usurped the throne of Aris: 
totle, and have put down the mighty 
frnm their seat; but this shogld ra- 
ther excite in an opponenit 4 jast seribe 
of their prowess—but, by Mr... the 
are considerered as a species of eatth. 


ges, Newton, 
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Aristotle in the professor's chair: in 
our public schools, it becomes us to) 
examine the pretensions of. this an-: 


worm, that feed apon the leaves of 
foned by sabe; like the agvolile vulgue 
oned b ', like the 2 vulgus 
of poitcians though, in justice to 
Mr. T..¥ shall give you an extract 
from his work that will, probably, in- 
duce you, Mr. Editor; to believe that 
“‘ mere mathematicians really have 
not intellect enough to be reckoned 
very high in the scale of animal exist- 
ehce, ii a comprehension of these 
flights be allowed a touch-stone.” 
age 35, Note to his General Scho« 
lium,—‘* A subsistence in capacity is 
one thing; and capacity another. A 
subsistence likewise, in energy, is op- 
posed to a subsistence in city, 
and energy to capacity.. And capa- 
city, indeed, is a perfect preparation 
of essence, and an Solanpened promp- 


posed titude to energize prolific of energy. 


But a subsistence in Capacity is an ap- 
titude imperfect with respect to that 
to which it is said to. be in capacity, 
receiving a subsistence in energy from 


something else, and. not deriving: it — 


fiom itself, and that is in energy. 
which is now able to energize accord- 


ing to that which it is sard to-be, for - 


a man is. in energy who now ehergizes 
according to the human form. .. But 
energy is opposed to power, and also 
energetic motion proceeding from 
power; the appellation, likewise, of 
3 subsistence in capacity is derived 
from capacity renaming within un- 
apparent: beiig surveyed in aptitude 
of essencé alone, and being,» as it 
were, the disposition of essence. But 
from energy the appellation of a sub- 
sistence in energy is derived, accords 
mg: to essence again surveyed as co- 
operating.” And again, page 61,— 
“As unity, therefore, is opposite to 
multitude, so these expressions — J 
2—3, &c. are opposite to quantity, pros 
perly so called, or affirmative quan- 
tity; and, as the essential proceeds 
from the supér-essential, so from the 
multiplication of negative by negative 


“quantities, affirmative quantities are 


preduced.. Multiplication bemg an 
image of progression (#¢,o0o;) affirmay 
tion characterising the weep, and 
hegation the siper-essential.” t 

“Bhat these fshts are much beyond 
the shallow ufderstatidings of the 


tmodeértis and the mere hemati- . 
¥ ciahs of the present day, is too evident 
té be disputed, and proves, to # dé. — 
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monstration, that the modest Mr. T. 
cannot characterize them in more 
suitable terms than he. does in page 
17, “ a rambling and precipitate 
race,” incapable of the abstraction ne- 
cessary in this sublime philosophy. 
It is not my intention, therefore, as I 
can claim no higher character than 
that ofa ‘‘ mere miathematician,” ‘to 
meddle with these mysteries ; but as 
there are other matters in the work 
within the comprehension of the ge- 
nerality of your readers, I shall claim 
your atteution fer a few moments to 
zis new mathematical, principles. 
Prop. g, ‘‘ Numbers connected toge- 
ther by an affirmative or negative 
sign are different from the same num- 
bers when actually added together, or 
subtracted and expressed by one num- 
ber.” 

Passing over the absurdity of this 
enunciation, let us attend to what he 
calls the demonstration of this curious 
proposition, ‘* 1-1 is not the same 
as-2, for 1+1 subtracted from 2 
leaves the infinitessimal 1—1, &c.” 
Prejudiced as I am in favor of Cocker, 
I should have made no hesitation in 
calling this new designated infinitessi- 
mal equal to (QO) ; but no, says Mr. T. I 
cannot allow this conclusion since 1 
divided by (1-+1) gives I1—t+ I--1, 
&c. ad infinitum, and as the sum of 
this infinite series must be equal §, it 
follows if (1—1) be equal to (0) an 
infinite series of (0) will produce $: 
as I cannot suppose Mr. T. is him- 
self aware of the fallacy of this rea- 
soning, however plain to ‘‘ mere ma- 
thematicians,” I shal] remind him, in 
the first place, that he proves (a priori) 
himself that (1 +1) is perfectly equal 
to 2, for, says he, | divided by 1+1 
gives a series, the sum of whose 
terms is equal to $; how it could pro- 
duce this result if 141 was unequal 
to 2, I am at a loss to imagine., In 
the second place, Mr. .T. confounds 
the series of 0,0, 0, or as he expresses 
it, (I—1) + (1—1) + (t—1), &c. with 
the neutral series 1—1--1—1!+1, 
&c. between which there is this ma- 
nifest difference, that while either an 
even or an, odd number of the terms 
of the former series will produce no- 
thing, it is requisite that an even 
number of the latter series be taken 
to make the sum equal to (0), for if 
an even number be taken the sum 


will be equal to (1). Besides, if 
(1—) differs from (0), the onus pro. 
bandi lies upon Mr. 'T. to shew the 
difference between (1—1) and (0) in 
an algebraical or arithmetical form, 
which lie has no where attempted to 
do; it matters not how minute this 
difference -may be, ‘‘ a mere mathe. 
matician” could exhibit it; however, 
to aftord Mr. T. every advantage, | 
will undertake to be the organ of 
these ‘mere mathematicians,” ‘and 
to say if he can shew any difference 
between (10,060) terms of the series 
(t—1) or any (n) terms whatever of 
it aud (0), his arithmetic of infinites 
shall occupy its due place in all our 
mathematical schools, 

Connected with this new theory 
are corollaries, denying the equality 
of an infinitely recurring decimal to 
the vulgar fraction, from which itis 
derived: however, as any person mo. 
derately acquainted with the modern 
analysis can correct such erroneons 
assertions, shall pass them over for 
the sake of brevity. 1 think you may 
now see, Mr. Editor, what absurti- 
ties we have to grant before this 
** new arithmetic” can hope to-usurp 
the place of what has been hereto- 
fore taught among us; allow, indeed, 


that (1+1) is not 2, or. (1—t) is note 


(0), then will Mr. T. like the 
tian king, drag us all at his charitt- 
wheels, and exhibit us to the world 
as fools and madmen. It may be cu- 
rious to observe how, ‘with these for- 
midable propositions, he attacks (se- 
riatim) one mathematician after ano- 
ther. ‘ Prop. 5. The following pro- 
positions in Dr. Wallis’s Arithmetic 
of Infinites are false. Page 13, Dr. 
Cheyne having no conception of this’ 
truth, falls into such blunders that it 
is strange any man in his senses should 
fall into. Prop. 12. The following 
epee of Hurmius. is fake: 

rop. 14. To demonstrate the errors 
of Waring and Ronayne. Prop. 15. 
All the propositions of Bernoulli re 
specting a property of figurate num 
bers, the first conclusion alone e% 
cepted, are false. Page 41, What Cat- 
not observes respecting an infinite 
simal appears to me to differ very 
little from perfect nonsense. Page 
42. Hence the doetrine of fluxionss 
a baseless fabric. 


Page 44. What 
Sanderson observes ip vol. 2, of his 
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Algebra, page 555, is by no means to 
be admitted,” &c. +g 

May we not now say, Cedite Ro- 
mani, Cedite Graii, and let the vo- 
luminous, at jeast, if not luminous 
Aristotle, resume his wonted autho- 
rity, and bring us back into the paths 
of science from which we have so 
egregiously strayed; but, for.a few 

























































































































f minutes, to be serious, Mr. Editor. 
f Among the opposers of the mathema- 
d tical and physical principles of New- 
@ ton, most have required similar con- 
25 cessions to Mr. T. before they dare 
of attack either, A gentleman who 
ay lately exhibited an orrery in Leices- 
ut ter Square only required the simple 
favor of allowing him that the fixed 
ry stars were but a few miles ¢om the 
ity earth, and he would undertake to 
| to prove that Copernicus and Newton 
tis were two blockheads; but though 
no- we are, as Mr. T. observes, “* a ram- 
ern bling and precipitate race” if we run 
08 away, we, at least, take Euclid with 
for us, and this is probably the reason 
may why mathematicians are as unaccom- 
art modating to these peripatetics, as Eu- 
this clid himself was to the king, who en- 
surp quired of him the royal road to geo- 
reto- metry. To conclude, many have 
deed, been.the opposers of Newton, a man 
'¢ not” as dear to the overs of science as to 
igyp- the friends of revelation ; of these, 
ariGt- some haye entered the lists with him 
world without being able to read or compre- 
be cl- hend a page of his Principia ; others, 
se for- with a talent equal to the requisitions 
s (Se of science, have been warped aside by 
T ano- a ridiculous affectation for the synthe- 
1g pro: sis of the ancients, manifestly unequal 
hmetic from its prolixity to the mixed ma- 
3, Dr. fig thematics ; but both have been equally 
of this’ foiled in the contest ;-the reputation 
that it Hof Newton shines with fresh lustre 
; should fmmfter every attack, and will, probably, 
Hiowing Fmecurvive for many ages after the names 
; false: BOF his opposers have been consigned 
> errors 0 oblivion. 
rop. 15: «A Mere Maruemarician.” 
oulli re 
te nom orskam, May 20. 
lone es 
‘hat Cat _ 
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We have no hesitation in giving admis- 
son to the following Address, from a’ 
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sincere hope that it may assist the 
benevolent object which it has in view. 
E the assertion of Johnson be true, 
that the “* chief glory of every peo- 
os arises from its authors,” may it not 
hoped that an enlightened nation 
will identify its own greatness with 
the prosperity of its literary men and 
their posterity? When the grand- 
daughter of Milton was discovered in 
poverty, a generous emulation appear- 
oo who wna = foremost to honour 
the memory of the great epic poet, b 
befriending: his aged and tadineiit fd 
scendant. This was worthy of a peo- 
ple proud of their literary greatness, 
A similar occasion now calls for simi- 
lar benevolence. The grand-daugh- 
ter of Charles Church], of a writer 
not excelled by any forvigour ofimagi- 
nation, and for a manly independence 
of character, is, at this moment, Jan- 
guishing in poverty, sinking under 
accumulated embarrassments, with 
the added pain of beholding a mother 
the sharer of her afflictions. The sum 
of one hundred pounds would not only 
relieve them from the threatened. ter- 
rors of a prison, but enable the daugh- 
ter to avail herself of peculiar advan- 
tages she possesses to support herself 
and mother. Born in France, the 
victim and survivor of all the horrors 
that marked the progress of the 
French revolution, she has now, in her 
twentieth year, visited the soil of her 
ancestors, hoping to subsist, by her in- 
dustry, in the country that has been 
aderned by the writings of her proge- 
nitor. A series of minute difficulties, 
which now, in the aggregate, amount, 
to a total inability to escape utter ruin, 
unless relieved by the generosity’ of 
ivate individuals, has prevented her 
itherto from exerting her abilities in 
the task of teaching the French lan- 
guage, to which she is eminently com- 
tent from her long residence in 
rance, from the purity of her pro- 
nunciation, and from her equal skill 
in the English tongue. ' Fettered by 
difficulties, she cannot make the first 
step in that path which, once entered, 
would lead to decent competence for 


“herself and mother : but it is anxions- 


ly hoped that this appeal will not be 
fruitless, and that the individual who 
has ventured to make her situation 
known will be enabled, by the bene- 
yolence of those whom this address 
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reach, to impart relief and conso- 
lation tothe virtuous and the afflicted, 


'W. Muprorp. 
No. 13, Union St. Somers Fown. 
*.* Any particulars that may be 


[May 


wished, and which, from motives of 
delicacy, should rather be the. object of 


a private than @ publiccommunication, 


wil be cheerfully imparted by Mr. 
Mudford to those who may intere¢ 
themselves in the subject. 
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Cuaracter of SuaksPEARE; and 
OsservaTions on fis TraGE- 
pies. By Mapame De Sraxgt- 

_ Hoxsrern. 


{From Boileau’s Translation of her ** In- 
fluence of Literaturé, &c.] 


fa English entertain as profound 
vaeinttiin and cnenamaeee oe 
Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has 
ever felt for any writer. A free peo- 
ple have a natural love for every thing 
that can do honour to their country ; 
and this sentiment ought to exclude 
eyery species of criticism. 

‘There are beauties of the first order 
to be found in Shakspeare, relating 
to every country and every period of 
time. His faulis are those which be- 
longed to the times in which he lived ; 
and the singularities then so prevalent 


among the English, are still represent- 
ed wit ie grenies 
ese 


t success upon their 
theatres, beauties aud eccen- 
tricities I shall proceed to examine, as 


if I may so express myself, which so 
articularly characterizes Shakspeare. 
rom the times of the Greeks, down 
to this time, we see every species of 
literature derived one from another, 
and all arising from the same source, 
Shakspeare opened a new field of li- 
terature; it was borrowed, without 
doubt, from the goes spirit and co- 
lour of the north: but it was Shak- 
speare who gave to the English liters- 
ture its impulse, and to their dramatic 
art its, character. 

A nation which has carved out its 
liberty through the horrors of cil 
war, and whose passions have been 
strongly agitated, is much more sus- 
ceptible of the emotion excited by 
Shakspeare, than that which is caused 
by Racine, When misfortune lies 
heavy and for a long time upowa na- 


tion, it creates a,character, which eter. 


succeeding pros 
tirely efface. 


rity cap. fewer en- 
speare, although 
he has since been equalled by both 


connected with the national spirit of English and German authors, was the 


England, and the genius of the litera- 
ture of the north. 

Shakspeare did not imitate the an- 
cients; nor, like Racine, did he feed 
his genius upon the Grecian tragedies. 


He c one piece upona Greek 


subject, Troilus end Cressida;inwhich 
the manners in the time of rare 
not at all observed. He excelled in- 
finitely more in those tragedies which 
were taken from .Roman_ subjects. 
But history, and the lives of Plutareh, 
which Shakspeare appears to have 
read with the utmost attention, are 
not purely a literary study; we may 
therein trace the man almost toastate 
of existence. When an author issolely 
penetrated with the models of the 


first who painted moral affliction » 
the highest degree : the bitterness of 
those sufferings. which he gives ns the 
idea, might pass for the phantoms of 
imagination, if naturedid not recognise 
er own picture in them. ; 
The ancients believed in a fatality, 
which came. them with the rapi~ 
dity of lightning, and destroyed 
like a thunderbolt. 


philosophical distress, which wa 


ten composed of i 

tunes, of ineffectual exertions, ay 
blighted hopes. But the ancients» 
babited a world yet in ‘its i 
were in ion of but 


dramatic art of antiquity, and when bistories; and withal were 
he imitates imitations, he must of guinein a fo the futare, 


course have less originality: be can- 
not have that genius which draws 
. from nature ; that immediate genius, 


scenes of ess painted by | 
could never be so heart-rending 
those in the English tragedies. 
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The terror-of death was aseritiment, 
the effects of which, whether from 
religion ‘or from: stoicism, was seldom 

isplayed by the ancients. Shakspeare 
has represented it in every point of 
view : he makes us feel that dreadful 
emotion which chills the blood of 
him, ‘who, in the full enjoyment of 
life and health, learns that death awaits 
him. In the tragedies of Shakspeare, 
the criminal and the virtuous, infancy 
and old-age, are alike condemned to 
die, and express every emotion natural 
tosuch a situation. What tenderness 
do we feel, when we hear the com- 


plaints of Arthur, a child condemned’ 


to death by the order of King John: 
or when the assassin Tirrel comes to 
relate to Richard II]. the peaceful 
slumber of the children of Edward? 
When a hero is painted just going to 
be deprived of his existence, the gran- 
deur of his character, and the recol- 
lection of his achievements, excite the 
greatest interest: but when men of 
weak. minds, and doomed-to an in- 
glorious destiny, are represented as 
condemned ‘to perish ; such as Henry 
VI, Richard II, and King Lear; the 
great debates of nature between exist- 
ence and non-existence absorb the 
whole attention of the spectators. 
Shakspeare knew how to paint with 
genius that mixture of physical emo- 
tions and mora] reflections which are 
inspired by the approach of death, 
when no intoxicating passion deprives 
man of his intellectual faculties. 
Another sentiment ‘which Shak- 
speare alone knew how to render thea- 
trical, was pity unmixed with admira- 
tion for those who suffer* ; pity for 
an insignificant being+, and sometimes 
for a contemptible one}. There must 
be an infinity of talent to be able to 
convey this sentiment from real life to 
the stage, and to preserve it in all its 
force : but when once it is accomplish- 
ed, the effect which it produces is 


more nearly allied to reality than any_ 
_ other, 


ar. It is for the man alone that we 
sre interested, and not, by sentiments 
which are often but:a’theatrical ro- 








3 The death of Catherine of Arra- 
gon, in ** Henry VII{;” 

t The Duke of Clarence, “‘ in Rich- 
ard JIT.” 

t Cardinal Wolsey, in “ Henry 
Vit . 
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you penetrate entirely into the glory 
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marice : it is by a sentiment so nearly 
approaching the impressions of life, 
that the illusion is still the greater. 
Even when Shakspeare represents 
pecmnece whose career has been il- 
ustrious, he draws the interest of 
the spectators towards them by senti- 
ments purely natural. The circum- 
stances are grand, but the men differ 
less from other men than those in the 
French tragedies. Shakspeare makes 


which he paints: in listening to him, 
you pass through all the different 
shades and gradations which lead to 
heroism ; and you arrive at the height 
i ee perceiving any thing unnatu- 
ral. 

The national pride of the English, 
that sentiment displayed in their jea- 
lous love ofliberty disposed them much 
less to enthusiasm for their chiefs than 
that spirit of chivalry which existed in 
the French monarchy. In England, 
they wish torecompence the services of 
a good citizen; but they have no turn 
for that unbounded ardour which ex- 
isted in the habits, the institutions, and 
the character of the ‘French. That 
haughty repugnance to unlimited obe- 
dience, ‘which at all times character- 
ised the English nation, was probably 
what inspired their national poet wit 
the idea of assailing the passions of 
his audience by pity rather than by 
admiration. The tears which were 
given by the French to the sublime 
characters of their tragedies, the Eng- 
lish author drew forth for private suf- 
ferings : for those who were forsaken; 
and for such a long list of the unfor- 
tnnate, that we cannot entirely sym- 
pathize’ with Shakspeare’s sufferers 
without acquiring also some of the bit- 
ter experience of real life. 

But if he excelled in exciting pity ; 
what energy appeared in his terror ! 
Jt was from the crime itself that he 
drew dismay and fear. It may be said 
of crimes painted by Shakspeare, as 
the Bible says of death, that he is the 
king of terrors. How skilfully com- 
bined are the remorse and the super- 
Stition which increases with that re- 
morse.in Macbeth. 

’ Witchcraft is in itself much more 
terrible in its theatrical effect than the 


most absurd dogmas of religion. That ° 


which is unknown, or created by su- 


pernatural intelligence, awakens fear 
“¢ 
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and terror to the highest degree. In 
every religious system, terror is carried 
only toa certain length, and isalways at 
least founded upon some motive. But 
the chaos of magic bewilders the mind.. 
Shakspeare, in ‘* Macbeth,” admits 
of fatality, which was necessary in or- 
der to procure a pardon for the crimi- 
nal; but he does not on account of 
this fatality dispense with the philoso- 
phical gradations of the sentiments of 
the mind. This piece would be still 
more admirable, if its grand effects 
were produced without the aid of the 
marvellous, although this marvellous 
consists, as one may say, only of phan- 
toms of the imagination, which are 
made to appear before the eyes of the 
spectators. They are.not mythologi- 
cal pervoneges bringing their fictitious 
laws or their uninteresting nature 
amongst the interests of men: they 
are the marvellous effects of dreams, 
when the passions are strongly agi- 
tated. There is always something phi- 
losophical in the supernatural employ- 
ed by Shakspeare. When the witches 
announce to Macbeth, that he is to 
wear the crown; and when they re- 
turn to repeat their prediction, at the 
very moment when he is hesitating to 
follow the bloody counsel of his wife; 
who cannot see that it is the interior 
struggle of ambition and virtue which 
the author meant to represent under 
those hideous forms ? 

But he had not recourse to these 
‘means in “ Richard II] ;” and yet he 
has painted him more criminal still 
than Macbeth: but his intention was 
to portray a character without any of 
those involuntary emotions, without 
straggles, without remorse, cruel 
and ferocious as the savage beasts 
which range the forests ; and not as a 
man who, though at present guilty, 
had once been virtuous. The deep 
recesses of crimes were opened to the 
eyes of Shakspeare, and he descended 
into the gloomy abyss to observe their 
torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil 
commotions which preceded their li- 
berty, and which were always occa- 
sioned by their spirit of independence, 
gave rise much oftener than in France 
to great crimes and great virtues. 
There are in the English history many 
more tragical situations than in that 
of the French; and nothing opposes 
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their exercising their talents upon na. 
tional subjects. 

4ilmost, all the literature of Europe 
— with affectation. The revival 
of letters having commenced in Italy, 
the countries where they were after. 
wards introduced, naturally imitated 
the Italian style. The people of the 
north were much sooner entranchized 
than the French in this studied mode 
of writing ; the traces of which may 
he perceived in some of the ancient 
English poets, as Waller, Cowley, and 
others. Civil wars and a spirit of phi+ 
losophy have corrected this false taste: 
for misfortune, the impressions of 
whiclr contain but too much variety, 
excludes all sentiments of affectation, 
and reason banishes all expressions 
that are deficient in justness, 

Nevertheless, we find in Shakspeare 
a few of those studied turns connected 
even with the most energetic pictures 
of the passions. There are some imi- 
tations of the faults of Italian litera- 
ture in ‘‘ Romeoand Juliet :” but how 
nobly.the English poet rises from this 
miserable style!—how well does be 
know how to describe love, even in 
the true spirit of the north! 

In ‘* Othello,” love assumes a 
difterent character from that.which it 
pore in m Nave and Juliet.” But 

Ow grand, how. energetic it appears: 
how beautifully Shakspeare has repre- 
sented what forms the tie of the differ- 
ent sexes, courage and weakness! 
When Othello protests before the 
senate of Venice, that the only art 
which he had employed to win the 
affection of Desdemona were the 
rils to which he had been expel 


how every word he utters is felt by the 
female sex ; their hearts acknowl 

it all to be true. They know that itis 
not flattery, in which consiststhe pow- 


erful art ef men to make t ves 
beloved, but the kind protection which 





* What charming verses are those 
which terminate the justificatiow of 
Othello, and which La Harpe has so 
ably translated into truth! 

‘* She lov'd me for the dangers jad 

pass'd ; 

And | lov'd her that she did_pity 

them."—SH aKsPEARE. 

“* Elle aima mes malheurs, et ja! 
mai sa pitie."—La HarPe. «= 
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their choice : which they 
may reflect upon t eit feeble life, is 
their most irresistiblécharm. 

The manners and customs of the 
English relating to the existence of 
women, were not yet settled in the 
time of Shakspeare ; political troubles 
had been a great hindrance to social 
habits. The rank which women held 
in tragedy, was then absolutely at the 
will of the author: therefore Shak- 
speare, in speaking of them, sometimes 
uses the most noble Janguage that can 
be inspired by love, and at other times 
the lowest taste that was popular. 
This genius, given by passion, was in- 
spir oy it, as the priests were by 

eir gods: they gave out oracles when 
they were agitated ; but were no more 
than men, when calm. 

Those pieces taken from the Eng- 
lish history, such as the two upon 
Henry [V, that upon Henry V, and 
and the three upon Henry VI, have 
an unlimited success in England: ne- 
vertheless I believe them to be much 
inferior in general to his tragedies of 
invention, ‘* King Lear,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “‘ Hamlet,” ** Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” &c. The irregularities of time 
and place are much more remarkable. 
In short, Shakspeare gives up to the 
popular taste in these, more than in 
any other of his works. The disco- 
very of the press necessarily diminish- 
ed the condescension of authors to the 
national taste: they paid more respect 
to the general opinion of Europe ; and 
though it was of the greatest import- 
ance that those pieces which were to 
be played should meet with success at 
the representation, since a means was 
found out of extending their fame to 
other nations ; the writers took more 
pains to shun those illusions and plea- 
santries which could please only the 
pees of their own nation, The 

nglish, however, were very back- 
ward in submitting to the ‘general 
good taste : their liberty being found- 
ed more upon national pride than phi- 
losophical ideas, they rejected ever 
thing that came from strangers, both 
in literature and politics. 

Before it would be possible to judge 
of the effects of an Ep lish tragedy, 
which might be proper for the French 
stage; an examination remains to be 


made, which is, to distinguish in the’ 
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e, that which was 
written to please the people ; the real 
faults which he committed ; and those 
spirited beauties which the severe rules 
of the French tragedies exclude from 
their stage. 

The crowd of spectators in England 
require that comic scenes should suc- 
ceed tragic effects. The contrast of 
what is noble with that which is not, 
as I have observed before, always pro- 
duces a disagreeable impression upon 
men of taste: A noble style must 
have shades ; but a too glaring opposi- 
tion is nothing more than fantastical - 
ness. “That play upon words, those 
licentious eguivocations, popular tales, 
and that string of proverbs, which are 
handed down from generation to ge- 
neration, and are, as one may say, the 
patrimonial ideas of the common peo- 
ple; all these are applauded by the 
multitude, and censured by reason. 
These have no connection with the 
sublime effects which Shakspeare 
drew from simple words and common 
Circumstancesartfully arranged, which 
the French most absardly would fear 
to bring upon their stage. - biek 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the 
parts of vulgar minds in his a te 
sheltered himself from the i: tment 
of taste by rendering himself the ob- 


ject of popular admiration: he then 


conducted himself like an able chief, 
but not like a good writer. | - 

The people of the north existed 
during many centuries, in a state that 
was at once both social and barbarous; 
which left for along time the vestiges 
of the rude and ferocious. Traces of 
this recollection are to be found in 
many of Shakspeare’s characters;w hich 
are painted in the style that was most 
admired in those ages, in which they 
only lived for combats, physical pow- 
er, and military courage. 

We may also perceive in Shakspeare 
some of the ignorance of his century 
with regard to the principles of litera- 
ture ; his powers are superior to the 
Greek tragedies for the philosophy of 
the passions, and the knowledge of 
mankind*; but he was inferior to 

* Among the great number of phi- 
losophical traits which are remarked 
even in the least celebrated warks of 
Shakspeare, there is one with which f 
was gagenely struck. In that piece 

242 ; 
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many with regard to the perfection of 


the.art.. Shakspeare may be reproach- ‘ 


ed with incoherent images, prolixity,, 
and useless repetitions: but the atten- 
tion of the spectators in those days 
was too easily captivated, that the au- 
thor should be very strict with him- 
self. A dramatic poet, to attain all 
the perfection his talents will permit, 
must neither, be judged by impaired 
age, nor by youth, who find the source 
of emotion within themselves. 

The French have often condemned 
the scenes of horror represented by 
Shakspeare ; not because they excited 
an emotion too strong, but because 
they sometimes destroyed the thea- 
trical illusion. They certainly appear 
to me susceptible of criticism. In the 
first place, there are certain situations 
which are only frightful ; and the bad 
imitators of Shakspeare wishing to re- 
present them, rs ees nothing more 
than a disagreeable invention, without 
any of the pleasures which the tragedy 
ought to produce: and again, there 
are many situations really affecting in 
themselves, which nevertheless require 
stage effect to amuse the attention, and 
of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, 
in which the young Arthur is confi- 
ned, orders a red-hot iron to be 
brought, to put out his eyes; without 
speaking of the atrociousness of such 
a scene, there must pass upon. the 
stage an action, the imitation of which 
is impossible, and the attention of the 
audience is so much taken up with the 
execution of it, that the moral effect 
is quite forgotten. 





intitled’ Measure for Measure, Lu- 
cien, the friend of Claudius, and bro- 
ther to Isabella, presses her to go and 
sue forhis pardon to the governor An- 
gelo, who had condemned his brother 
to die. Isabella, young and timid, 
answers, that she fears it would be use- 
less ; that Angelo was too much irrita- 
ted, and would be inflexible, &c. 
Lucien insists, and says to her, 

——Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we 

might win 

By fearing to attempt. 
Who can have lived in a revolution, 
and not be sensible of the truth of these 
words? 


{May 


abe character of Fabien, in the 
empest,”. is singnlarly original: 
but the ciesost Pet Seuss, wiih 
his dress must give him, turns the at-, 
tention from al} that is philosophical 
in the conception of this ae 

{n reading ‘‘ Richard III,” one of 
the beauties is what he himself says of 
his natural deformity. One can feel 
that the horror which he causes, ought 
to act reciprocally upon his own mind, 
and render it yet more atrocious, 
Nevertheless, can there be any thing 
more difficult in an elevated style, or 
more nearly allied to’ ridicule, than 
the imitation of an ill-shaped man up- 
on the stage? Every thing in nature 
may interest the mind; but upon the 
stage, the illusion of sight must be 
treated with the most scrupulous cau- 
tion, or every serious effect will be ir. 
reparably destroyed. 

Shakspeare also represented physi- 
cal sufferings much too often. Phic 
loctetes is the only example of any 
theatrical effect being produced by it; 
and in this instance, it was the heroic 


cause of his wounds that fixed the at- . 


tention of the spectators. Physical 
sufferings may be related, but cannot 
be represented. It is not the author, 


but the actor, who cannot express. . 


himself with grandeur ; it is not the 
ideas, but the senses, which refuse to 
lend their aid to this style of imitation, 

{n short, one of the greatest faults 
which Shakspeare can be accused of, 
is his want of simplicity in the inter- 
vals of his sublime passages. When he 
is not exalted, he is affected: he want- 
ed the art of sustaining himself, that is 
to say, of being as natural in his scenes 
of transition, as. he was in the grand 
movements of the soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other Eng- 
lish poets, Addison excepted, all wrote 
their, tragedies in the style of Shak- 
speare: and Otway's ‘‘ Venice Pres 
served,” almost equalled his model, 
But the two most truly tragical situa- 
tions ever conceived by men, were 
first portrayed by Shakspeare: mad~ 
ness caused by misfortune, and misfor- 
tune abandoned to solitude and itself. 

Ajax is furious ; Orestes is pursued 
by theanger of thegods; Phaedraiscon- 
sumed by the fever of love : but Ham- 
let, Ophelia, and King Lear, with dif 
ferent situations and different charac- 
ters, have all, nevertheless, the same: 
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marks of dera ent : it is distress 
alone that speaks in them ; every idea 
of common life disappears before this 
predominant one: they are alive to 
nothing but affection; and this affect- 
ing delirium of a suffering object scems 
to set it free from that timidity which 
forbids us to expose ourselves without 
reserve to the eyes of pity. The spec- 
tators would perhaps refuse their sym- 
pathy to voluntary complaints; but 
they readily yield tothe emotion which 
arises from a grief that cannot answer 
for itself. Insanity, as portrayed by 
Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the 
shipwreck of moral nature, when the 
storm of life surpasses its strength- 

It may be a question, whether the 
theatre of republican France, like the 
English theatre, will now admit of 
their heroes being painted with all 
their foibles, the virtues with their in- 
conclusiveness, and common circum- 
stances connected with elevated situa- 
tions? In short, will the tragic cha- 
racters be taken from recollection, 
from human life, or from the beawéi- 
ful ideal? This is a question which 
| propose to discuss after having spo- 
ken of the tragedies of Racine and 
Voltaire. I shali also examine, in the 
second part of this work, the influence 
with the French revolution is likely 
to have upon literature. 


A GenERAL View of the Caracas. 


{From Semple’s ‘‘ Sketch of the present 
State of the Caracas.’’| 


J bho: ten day's’ residence at Pa- 
erto Cabello, I prepared to re- 
turn to Caracas, leaving my compani- 
on, who waited for a vessel bound to 
Curagoa. On the 6th of February, 
18i1, I set off, attended by my*trusty 
Mulatto, and soon lost sight of the 
unhealthy flat‘of Puerto Cabello. In 
two hours I was amongst woods, and 
water-falls, and mountains, andclouds; 
and looked down with undiminished 
pleasure on the dark romantic glen 
which had so much delighted me in 
my descent. From the summit of 
the mountains I once more en- 
joyed a view of the extensive plain 
of Valencia, and descended to that 
ill-fated'town. J saw again the pass 
of El Morro and the village of Ma- 
tiara, where civil bloodshed was first 
'o take place. Once more, I tra- 
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versed the banks of the lake, and en- 
joyed from the top of La Cabrera‘a 
view which, as the sun disappeared, 
acquired new charms beneath the mild 
light of the moon. J again admired 
the thriving appearance of Maracai, 
and on the eminence which divides La 
Victoria from the plains of Valencia 
ieee a distant and .arewel view of the 
ake. 

From La Victoria, through El Con- 
sejo, I descended into the valley and 
bed of the Tuy, which I again tra- 
versed upwards of five and twenty 
times before reaching Las Coucuisas, 
at the foot of the mountains which 
separate the vallies of Aragoa from 
that of Caracas. On the summits of 
these mountains I once more felt the 
grateful influence of cold, once more 
saw Vallies dark and deep without ri- 
vers or lakes, and viewed Caracas. at 
the distance of twenty miles, present- 
ing an appearance the most beautiful 
and interesting. I descended towards 
this charming valley with a mind full 
of all the wonders I had seen; and, 
finally, having left a brother in Cara- 
cas, I entered my residence there with 
feelings somewhat similar to those 
which a traveller experiences when 
after a long absence he visits his na- 
tive home. , ' 

Thus have we traversed a smal] but 
interesting portion of the continent of 
America, Every where we have 
found a fertile soil, and, except in 
particular spots upon the coast, a pure 
and healthy air. Even the unwhole- 
someness of these situations is com- 
pensated by their exuberant fertility, 
and by the gradual adaptation of the 
inhabitants to the atmosphere in which 
they live. With little labour man 
here earns an easy subsistence, and 
the industrious European has never 
failed to acquire in time a certain por- 
tion of opulence and ease, Let us re- 
capitulate some of the more obvious 
particuiars, and add others as the 
may occur to our remembrance. We 
will then examine what has retarded, 
and long will retard, the progress of 
this country towards that perfection 
which some of its admirers so ardently 
contemplate. 

We land at La Guayra. A heavy 
surf breaks along the shore, and we 
are obliged to watch the swelling of 
the waves to leap upon the wharf. 
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Flocks of grey pelicans float upon the 
waves, from which they rise at inter- 
vals, and then plunge down upon their 
prey. We notice the fins of sharks 
above the water, whilst people are 
carelessly swimming near the wharf, 
and are told, that, by a sacred charm, 
these voracious fish have no power to 
do hurt between the two small capes 
that shelter the road of La Guayra. 
When we are farther credibly inform- 
ed, that accidents never do occur; be- 
ing hereticks, we attribute it to the 
“constant noise of the breakers, and 
agitation of the water. From La 
uayta to Puerto CabeHo, high moun- 
tains border al] the coast: rising, ge- 
nerally, immediately from the sea. 
At intervals, rich valleys open, and 
the sides of the mountains are covered 
with the finest trees, whilst their op- 
osite slopes towards the interior are 
are, or covered only with inferior 
timber. The average height of this 
chain of mountains is about four thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, although the peak, which 
rises to the eastward and behind La 
Guayra, is upwards of eight thousand 
feet high. In this town, closely con- 
fined by steep hills, we do not stop 
longer than is necessary to taste the tro- 


pical fruits; or perhaps to visit a wild 
glen which bounds it to the eastward, 
and to bathe in the coolstream, which 
there pours down from the hills. 
We pass the pleasant village of Macu- 
ta, a mile from La Guayra, and soon 
look down upon it, from the height 


of a thousand feet. We ascend, and, 
on the mountain tops, the European 
breathes with delight, the cool air of 
his native country between the tro- 

ics. We go on foot, and smile at the 
idea of a bad road forming a defence 
to a great country. How charming is 
the view of the valley of Caracas at 
the dawn of day, when the mists slow- 
ly rising unveil the prospect, and lin- 
ger in the form of white clouds on the 
tops of the surrounding hills! We 
descend to the town, and pause anew 
to make our observations. 

Four leagues to the eastward of 
Caracas, on a gentle eminence, from 
which springs gush forth, stands a 
pleasant village, originally inhabited 
entirely by Indians. To the west- 
ward; on the other hand, on the 
opposite side of the Guayra, ina small 
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recess of the mounfains, a white 
church tower, surrounded by huts, 
e out an establishment, formed 
y the missionaries. Al) throughout 
the valley are plantations of sugar, 
coffee, and maize. - Irrigation is well 
understood, and its general use is fa- 
voured by the nature of the ground, 
which constantly slopes towards the 
east. The water is led in channels, 
from the rp parts of the stream, 
along the sides of the hills, and after- 
wards distributed throughout the fields, 
The same system is practised at.the 
plantations on the Tuy, near Las Cou- 
cuisas, at LaVictoria, and in the vallies 
of Aragoa, The use of the plough is 
unknown. All work is done with the 
— and the hoe, and chiefly by 
slaves. The lighter work is performed 
by Indians, and free labourers, which 
last class is increasing rapidly. Maize 
and plantains form the basis of their 
food, to which are added, beef and 
garlick. The maize is generally eaten 
in the form of cakes, being first soak- 
ed, deprived of the husk, and then 
ground, or rather rubbed intoa moist 
paste, by means of a roller, and a 
smoothed curved slab of stone. This 
operation falls to the lot of the wo- 
men. Beef seldom exceeds two pence 
sterling per pound, oe some- 
times, for severa] days together, there 
is none to be procured, owing to the 
want of regularity in the soppies 
from the interior, or the droughts in 
summer, when herbage cannot be 
procured along the road. The meat, 
when meant to be kept, is, ina man- 
ner, torn in long slips from the bone, 
soaked in strong brine, and then hung 
over poles in the open air, to dry. At 
every butchery, flocks of carrion-vul- 
tures, of a disgusting appearance, re- 
ularly attend, and being seldom mo- 
ested, become nearly tame. To them 
is committed the task of picking the 
bones, and removing all the offal, 
which otherwise, with the indolence 
of the inhabitants, would, in this cli- 
mate, soon become intolerable. Poul 
try is scarce and dear ; a Spanish dol- 
lar being frequently the price of @ 
common fowl. Mutton is unknows. 
Although this country has been colo 
nized for nearly three centuries, the 
sheep has not yet been introduced 0 
on these mountains, where it cou 
not fail to multiply rapidly. The 
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flesh of peer wed no which, 
although sufficiegtly palatable when 
mo can never be emmpared for 
flavour, delicacy, and ent, with 
that of the sheep. Fish are seldom 
procured good at Caracas. It is a 
journey of six or eight hours for a 
slave from the coast; which, in this 
climate, when added to other neces- 
sary delays, seldom fails to deprive 
them of their flavour. The mode of 
cooking is entirely Spanish, oil and 
garlick being maceanars Snapensonts in 
most dishes, and both being imported, 
in large quantities, for that purpose. 
There is a dispensation from the pope, 
for eating meat in Lent, and on tast 
days, on account of the difficulty of 
procuring fish, in many parts of the 
interior. At the close of all entertain- 
ments, great quantities of sweetmeats 
are pod of which the creoles are ex- 
ceedingly fond. In lieu of sweetmeats, 
the common people use coarse sugar, 
in the form of loaves, called papelon. 
It is also customary at feasts, even at 
the best tables, for the guests to 
ket fruits and other articles as [ 
ave witnessed to my great surprise. 
Although, generally, a sober race, on 


these occasions, they drink liberally. 


of strong liquors, in bumpers, to 
each other, or to favourite political 
toasts; a custom which they appear 
to have borrowed from the En Fish 
This they do standing up, or walking 
about, recurring to the table, at in- 
tervals. Meantime the ladies sit min- 
gled with them, or in a contiguous 
apartment, the doors of which are 
open. The conversation is free; for 
an Englishman, frequently too much 
so, Every thing may be said, provi- 
ded it be but slightly covered. A very 
little ingenuity is accepted as an apo- 
logy for the grossest allusions. 

n a word, the general manners 
and customs of the province are those 
of Spain, by no means improved by 
crossing the Atlantic, or by the mix- 
ture of Indian and negro biood with 


that of the first conquerors. It may 
be laid down, as an axiom, that 
wherever there is slavery, there is cor- 


ruption of manners. There is a reac- 
tion of evil from the oppressed to the 
oppressor, from the :slave to his mas- 
ter. Here it has been weakened, by 
the general mildness observed towards 
Omestic slaves ; but it has not been 
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destroyed, and, evett should slavery be 
finally abolished, its influence over pri- 
vate life will long befelt. After great 
debates, the importation of slaves has 
been forbidden by the new legislature ; 
although many still remain of opinion, 
that they are arenas the prospe- 
rity of the country. During my stay 
at La Guayra, a vessel arrived from 
the coast of Africa, with negroes: but 
as she had sailed previously to the pass- 
ing of the prohibitory law, they were 
allowed to be landed, and were sold 
immediately, at more than three hun- 
dred dollars each, upon an average, 
In general, the owners of slaves:are 
little anxious how they are supported, 
provided they perform the usual offi- 
ces, and make their appearance on cer- 
tain occasions of ceremony. This is 
great source of dishonesty. Whenever 
a slave can by any means make up the 
sum of three hundred dollars. to his 
owner, he is free. He is not even 
obliged to give this sum at once, but 
may pay it in single dollars, or half 
dollars, until the amount be complete. 
A slave has also the liberty of seeking 
anew master, and may go about to 
sell himself. These, and other refu- 
lations, tend, in some measure, to al- 
leviate the evils of slavery, and still 
more to evince, by their beneficial ef- 
fects, how much preferable would be 


. its complete abolition. 


Almost the whole commerce of the 
country is carried on by Europeans, 
Spaniards, and. by Islenos, or Islan- 
ders, trom the Canaries. They buy 
and sell, are the merchants and the 
shopkeepers, in all the towns. A 
spirit of union, and frequently, an im- 
penetrable provincial dialect, binds 
them together, and gives them great 
advantages in all their. transactions: . 
The enya pom who expects to see a 
number of purchasers in competition, 
is frequently surprised to find only 
one or two, until the bargain being 
completed, the whole who were inter- 
ested in it, appear. The natives of 
the country, so far from considering 
this transaction of thejr affairs. by 
strangers as a reproach to their indo. 
lence, turn it into a source of national 
pride.. ‘“‘ The Americans,” say they, 
‘* have no need to go to Europe; but 
it plainly appears, that Europeans have 
need of. us, We are not, like them, 
obliged to hawk our commodities over... 
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half the globe. Our rich and abund- 
ant products draw them hither, and 
convert them into our servants.” In 
this manner dorse the Chinese, a 
of their su superiority over a 
mankind. Phnd in this jaca might 
argue the savages of the South Seas, 
ae behold Europeans visiting them, 
but who never visit Europe. 

The manners of the towns, and in 
the interior, differ greatly, or rather 
they be!ong to different periods in the 
progress of society. After passing the 

eat chain of mountains which bor- 

ers all this coast, from the gulph of 
Venezuela to that of Paria, we come 
to immense plains, devoid of trees, 
known by the general name of Las 
Llanos, or the Plains. Beyond them 
are other ridges of high mountains, 
which the traveller beholds risin 
gradually above the horizon, like lan 
when first discovered at sea. These 
plains afford pasturage to innumerable 
cattle, the proprietors of which reside 
in the great towns, leaving them tothe 
care of slaves, or people of colour. 
Hence a population is rapidly forming 
of a character wholly different from 
that of the immediate descendants 
of Europeans, or the natives of the 
coast. A bold and lawless race, 
accustomed to be always on horse- 
back and living nearly in a state of 
nature, wanders over these plains, 
Among them are many professed rob- 
bers, who render travelling danger- 
ous, and are already beginning to form 
into small bands. They live almost 
entirely on the flesh of cattle, without 
regarding to whom they belong; kill- 
ing an animal at every meal, and after 
satisfying their hunger, leaving the 
remainder of the carcase to the birds 
of prey and the wild animals of the 
desert. These men are well known, 
and frequently pointed out in the vil- 
lages, but the inefficacy of the laws 
leaves them at liberty, until some act 
of uncommon atrocity excites the at- 
tention of the magistrates. Even after 
being seized, they frequently make 
their escape, either through the care- 
lessness of their keepers. or the delays of 
justice ; and return with increased avi- 
dity to their former mode of life. In 
the villages and small towns thinly 
scattered over these plains, great dis- 
soluteness of morals prevails. The 
mixture of races is a source of endless 
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corruption, to which are joined a clj- 
mate inducing indolence and voluptu. 
ousness, ‘and the total absence of al! 
refined methods of ati time ‘away. 
The highest delight bot 

and men, is to swing about in their 
hammocks, and smoke cigars. Gamb. 
ling to excess, and tormentitig of bulls, 
are their pone amusements, Re 
ligion has no beneficial effect’ vipon 
their morals ; if they commit sins, 
confess them and are forgiven. ‘To 
all this is joined an apathy which is as. 
tonishing. Liveliness forms ‘no part 
of their character; on the contrary, 
they generally speak in a mild and 
drawiing tone, which gives the highest 
idea of ‘indifference, and almost ofa 
disinclination to the trouble of opening 
their mouths: When a little anima- 
ted, however, this softness in the voice 
of the: women, it must be confessed, is 
not unpleasing, until its monotony be- 
comes tiresome to the ear of an Euro- 
pean. 

I have not entered into a detail of 
the various races which: people this 
country, as they are composed of the 
same materials which exist inall the 
Spanish colonies of South America; 
and have been frequentlyandaccorately 
described.‘ Over all, as is well knows, 
until very lately the Europeat was con- 
sidered as pre-eminent, frequently 
without any just cause. Next:in tak 
were the creoles, or descendants of 
European parents, and then: a long 
succession of the various shades of 
mixture with Indian or African blood. 
The late revolutions in this country 
have abolished some of these: distine- 
tions, and seem likely in time tode- 
stroy still more ; the probable cons 
quences of which are worthy of seth 
ous attention, and which we shall now 
proceed to consider. ' 


Bossuet’s ConpEMNATION Of STAG! 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


[From Butler’s Life of Bossuet,] 
F Bossuet censured, with so mite 
severity; a mere casual allusion 0 
pagan mythology, no indulgent 
could be expected from him to 
a hich 


entertainments, A letter, W 

ther Caffaro, a Theatine monk, 
lished in their defence, produced 
him a very eloquent. reply. . As tH 
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subject is interesting, and Bossuet’s 
reply to Father’Caffaro, is‘a fair speci- 
men of his eloquence itt Controversy, 
an account of it,in this place, may be 
acceptable to the reader. 

The scenic exhibitions of Rome 
didnot survive her: the theatres 
themselves and all their pride, pomp, 
and circumstance perished in the ge- 
neral wreck, to which, the irruptions 
of the barbarians reduced the arts and 
sciences of the Roman world. 

The first glimmering of the restora- 
tion of the drama is discernible in 
some exhibitions, which generally 
made a part of the national feasts of 
the Carlovingian monarchs. These 
feasts were opened by a grand high- 
mass ; the deliberation followed, and 
was succeeded by a sumptuous dinner. 
After dinner, shows of foreign beasts, 
and of animals, trained to do particu: 
lar tricks and exercises, were exhi- 
bited; and ballad singers, harpers, 
and jugglers, the sude forefathers of 
the modern drama, also attended, and 
contributed their share to the festivi- 
ties of the day. 

Chivalry introduced into them mag+ 
nificence, order, and refinement: it 
is probable; that the tilts and tourna- 
ments.of the feudal ages’ excelled, 
whatever ancient dr. modern tines 
have produced, in.the form’ of public 
spectacle; and to them we owe the 
revival of the scenic art. ‘The pro- 
vengal: bards often appeared at them, 
in companies, and recited tragic or 
comic poems. By degrees they form- 
ed them into dialogues, and, to make 
their dialogues more interesting, put 
on a dress and gait suitable to those 
of the persons: whose characters they 
assumed. From this, the passage to 
an exhibition, possessing all the subs 
stantial requisites of a scenic enter- 
tainment, was easy; and, 4s nothing 
could be more congenial than these 
exhibitions’ to the taste and manners 
ef a chivalrous-age, they soon attained 
a high degree of order. But’ there 
Was inore pageantry in- them than of 
dialogue, and every thing about them 
had a military air. Devotion, how= 
ever, had some shdte'‘in them; so 
that there were botlysecular and reli- 
gousdramas. They were distinguish+ 
ed into Mysteries, im which remark- 
able events in» the Scriptures, or ‘in 
the-lives of the’ saints, were repres 
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sented; Allegories, in which Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Sin and Death, and 
other mystic beings, were introduced 
to speak and act in personification ; 
and Moralities, in which Sometimes 
real, and sometimes fictitious charac- 
ters were brought into scenic action, 
and a general moral was drawn from 
the exhibition. Of these entertain- 
ments, the Mysteries were most po- 
pular: they were sometimes per- 
formed in churches. ‘*We cannot 
sufficiently wonder,” says the Presi- 
dent Hénault (Remarques particu- 
lieres sur l'histoire de France, troi- 
sieme race), ‘‘ that these’ mysteries 
were represented under the sanction 
of the most respectable magistrates, 
—Jesus Christ, the Holy Virgin, 
whatever is most sacred in religion, 
was brought on the stage in a guise 
of familiarity, to which we cannot 
reconcilé ourselves.’ But the differs 
ence of the times solves the enigma; 
and, while it shews the ighorance and 
simplicity; proves the good-humoured 
innocence of the age, which was fond 
of such exhibitions. We must not 
supposé that they’ were profanations 
of ‘religion ; ‘they ‘were spectacles, 
which, -by: placing religious subjects 
before their eyes, in a. manner highly 
calcalated to’ tmpréss them’ on their 
conceptions and feelings, conveyed 
ihstruetion to a ‘gross and ignorant 
people.—And, after all, are we not 
fallen on times, which make us: regret 
this age of simplicity, in which there 
was so little of false reasoning, and 
so much of honest belief!” 

A confraternity, under the appella- 
tion of the Corfraternity of the Holy 
Passion, obtained from the Parliament 
of Paris, a patent, which conferred on 
the members of it, the exclusive 
right-of representing dramati¢e exhibi- 
tions in the city of Paris; but the 
disorders, to which they’ gave rise, in+ 
duced the parliament, in 1541 and 
1548, to forbid their representing 
sacred subjects. At a much earlier 
period the exhibition’ of them: in 
churches had been absolutely prohi+ 
bited by. the clergy. When these 
sacred’ exhibitions were’ interdicted 
to the Confraternity: of the Holy 
Passion, they assigned their privilege 
to a troop of comic actors, called the 
*Enfans sans Souci” “There were 
other companies, but the Exifans same 
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Sougi were always the favourite per- 
formers. Their privilege was revoked 
in 1584, ‘They were succeeded by a 
company called the ‘ Gelosi;’ and 
those, by the company called ‘ J.’Elite 
Royal,’ which, in 1641, was indirect- 
ly sanctioned by an edict of Lewis the 
13th,—tbe Megee Charta of the 
French theatre. This company after- 
wards divaricated into two branches ; 
one established itself at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and the other at the 
Hotel d’Argent aux Marais. The 
abolition of tilts and tournaments, the 
revival of the arts and sciences, the 
merit of some dramatic writers, the 

reat extension of the city of Paris, 
the increase of its wealth and of the 
nuinber of its idle inhabitants, and 
the consequential diffusion of gallan- 
try; pooeeent, in the capital, an uni- 
versal passion for stage entertainment. 
It rapidly pervaded every part of the 


kingdom, so that, towards the end of an exempla 


the reign of Lewis the 14th, there 
scarcely was, in his dominions, a 
town of any consequence, which had 
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harshly of them: their censures of © 
ecclesiastics who frequent the theatre 
are pointedly severe. The passages 
against the stage, which are cited 
rom the rituals of particular churches 
of France, are numerous. Amon 
the writers against the stage, its a 
versaries are proud to mention one of 
the royal blood of France, Francis- 
Lewis, Prince of Conti. The uni- 
form practice of the curates of the 
Gallican church was to refuse the 
sacraments to theatrical performers, 
even in their Jast moments, unless 
they made a public promise that they 
would not appear again on the thea- 
tre; and, if they did not make this 
declaration, christian burial was de- 
nied to their remains. 

Still the*theatre was always fre- 
quented, and, among those who fre- 
quented it, persons of the highest 
character, for probity, honour, and 

ry discharge of duty, were 
- always Send. This was admitted by 
Bossuet. ‘Great examples,” he told 
Lewis XIV, “‘ may be cited in defence 


not its theatre. The introduction of of the theatre; but the reasons against 


the Italian opera into France, in 


1633, carried dramatic song. and ples 


dance to their utmost pitch of refine- 
ment. 


the French stage. It was always 
viewed by the State with a consider- 
able degree of jealousy. A capitu- 
lary of Charlemagne, of the year 809, 
ranks theatrical performers amon 
discreditable persons. In 1181, Phi- 
lip Augustus banished actors from his 
court; St. Lewis would never admit 
them to it; Lewis the 13th subjected 
the theatre to severe regulations :— 
those were adopted, and others pro- 
vided by a legisjative enactment, 
which, in 1680, Lewis the 14th ad- 
dressed, in the form of a letter, to the 
Lieutenant General de Police. It 
seems to carry precaution, for the 
prevention of improper representa- 
tions on the stage, and repressing im- 
morality among the actors, as far as 
practical precaution, in these respects, 
can be carried. 

It will be readily conceived, that 
the church of France was more severe 
on scenic exhibitions than the state. 
A multitude of French provincial 
councils. are ‘mentioned by French 
writers on this subject, which speak 


it are still stronger than these exain- 


In this conflict of example and ar- 


gument, on the lawfulness of stage 
Such was the rise and progress of entertainments, Father Caffaro under- 


took their defence, and proved him- 
self an able advocate of their cause. 
The successive examples of Corneille, 
Quinault, and Racine, who had quit- 
ted the theatre to lead a life of reli- 
gone retirement, and who had pub- 
icly expressed repentance of their 
dramatic performances, (and whose 
example was followed, in 1760, by 
Gresset, the author of the immortal 
Vert-Vert)—awakened similar senti- 
ments of compunction in Boursault, 
a dramatic writer of some eminence 
in his day, and he confided his scru- 
ples to Father Caffaro. The father's 
reply to Boursault first “ert with 
the title, ‘* Lettre d'un Theologien, 
illustre par sa qualité et par son me- 
rite, consulté pour savoir si la come 
die peut etre permise, ou doit etre 
absolumeni defendue ;” but after the 
first edition of it, the words “* Theo- 
logien illustre. par sa qualité,” were 
dropt in the title, and the work wa 
announced as the letter “ d'un homme 
d’erudition et de merite.” It is gene 
rally prefixed to the ‘ Theatre de 
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- Boursault:’ in the edition of that 
work in 1725, it is now before the 
writer's eye. at 

Father Caffaro begins his letter 
with an acknowledgment, which may 
be thought to make the defence of the 
stage an arduous undertaking. ‘ The 
more I examine the holy fathers,”— 
these are his own expressions,—‘“‘ the 
mote J read the works of theologians, 
the more I consult the causists, the 
Jess 1 feel myself able to form any 
con¢lusion. The school divines are 
somewhat less hostile to the theatre ; 
but I hardly find a passage in them, 
which sounds in its favour, when | 
feel myself overwhelmed by a torrent 
of passages from councils and fathers 
of every age, who have thundered 
against the theatre, and employed all 
the fervour. of their zeal and powers 
of their eloquence, to make it an 
object of horror to Christians.” He 
eludes the sentence which these high 
authorities seem to pronounce against 
the stage, by bringing before the 
reader the abominations with which 
the theatrical representations of Rome 
abounded, and from which the theatre 
of his and our times are certainly free. 
‘*But you must read the fathers very 

carelessly,” Bossnet indignantly re- 
plies, ‘if you find that, in the thea- 
trical exhibitions of their times, the 
fathers condemned nothing more than 
their idolatrous representations, or 
their scandalous and open impurities. 

They equally condémn the idleness, 
the enormous dissipation of spirit, the 
violent emotions so little becoming a 
Christian, whose heart should be the 
sanctuary of the peace of God, the 
desire of seeing and being seen, the 
criminal occurrence of looks, the be- 
ing engrossed with vanity, those 
bursts of laughter, which banish from 
the heart, alt recollection of God, of 
his holy presence, of his awful judg- 
ments. In the midst of all this pomp 

‘and agitation, who, they ask, can 
raise his heart to God ? ho would 
be bold enough to address himself to 
the deity, and say to him, ‘O my 
God, I am here, because it is thy 
holy will ? In the midst of the silly 
Joy» and silly tenderness of the stage, 

‘who.can preserve a spirit of prayer? 
St. John (Ep. J. ch. ii. 15, 16) cries 
out to all the faithful, ‘Love not the 

. world, nor that which isin the world: 
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for every thing in it is concupiscence 
of the flesh, concupiscence of the 
eyes, or the pride of life.’ In these 
words, the world and the theatre, 
which represents the world, are 
equally reprobated. In the theatre, 
as in the wor!1, all is sensuality, os- 
tentation, an. \ ride; in the theatre, 
as in the world, nothing but a love of 
these wretched things is inculcated. 
All this and much more is said by the 
holy fathers, and all of it is applicable 
to the theatres of the present day.” 

Father Caffaro cites, in favour of the 
theatre, several passages in the works 
of St.Thomas of Aquin, St. Antoni- 
nus, Bishop of Florence, St. Charles 
Borromeo, and St, Francis of Sales. 
In answer to the arguments, drawn 
by him trom these passages, Bossnet 
observes, that in all of them comedies 
are mentioned rrepewmye & that is, 
not as they actually exist, but as, b 
eT: they might be constructed. 

n respect to the passages cited from 
St. Thomas, Bossuet particularly ob- 
serves, that St. Thomas cannot be 
understood to speak, in them, of co- 
medies, in the actual acceptation of 
that word; as comedies, in that ac- 
ceptation of the word, did not exist 
in St. Thomas’s day. ‘* At all events,” 
Bossuet says to Father Caffaro, “‘ you 
confess that the writers whom you 
cite allow no scenic representation to 
be innocent, which contains any thing 
contrary to good morals: now, whe- 
ther the scenic representations of the 
present times are contrary to good 
morals, is the point in discussion be- 
tween us; your citations, therefore, 
prove nothing.” 

In reply to an argument which Fa- 
ther Catfaro urges in favour of thea- 
trical representations, from their being 
tolerated by the civil government of 
every country, Bossuet observes, that 
if the state permits them, it is not 
because the state approves of them, 
but because the state is apprehénsive 
that the absolute interdiction of them 
might, in great cities, always abound- 
ing in vice and luxury, occasion still 
greater disorders. 

After thus endeavouring to remove, 
what he insinuates to be an unwar- 
rantable prejudice against the theatri- 
cal representations of modern times, 
in consequence of the harsh terms in 
— the antient fathers condemned 
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the stage, Father Caffaro proceeds to 
state, that the theatre of his day con- 
tained nothing contrary to decency or 
morality. «Can you,” exclaims Bos- 
suet,—*‘ Can you then really assert, in 
the face of heaven, that dramatic com- 
positions, in which the virtue and 
piety of a christian, are generally held 
out to ridicule; in which what the 
gospel pronounces to be criminal, is 
generally defended and made agree- 
able; in which virgin purity 1s so 
often blurred by impudent acts and 
words. Can you really assert that 
such compositions are free from 
crime ?—Does it become the habit or 
name of a priest, to defend the silly 
gallantry, the maxims of love, the 
Invitations to enjoy the gay hours of 
youth, which for ever resound in the 
operas of Quinault,—of Quinault, 
whom I myself have seen a hundred 
times bewailing these follies ?—Is it 
for you to recal him to compositions, 
which, since he has begun to think 
seriously of his salvation, he’so bitter- 
ly laments ? 

** You say that stage entertainments 
only excite those passions indirectly, 
distantly, and accidentally. But what 
is the direct object of those who com- 
pose, of those who act, and of those 


who attend these representations ?— 
The wish of the author and the actor 
is, that the spectator should be ena- 
moured of the heroes and divinities of 
the theatre; that he should be taught 
the duty of sacrificing all but glory, 


and even glory itself, to love. Is it 
their wish that this should be taught 
indirectly, distantly, and accidentally ? 
** You are sensible that immodest 
pointing are universally condemned. 
ut how much more horrid is the 
indecency of theatrical representa- 
tions! There, it is not an inaninuate 
marble, it is not a dry tint; all is 
action itself. The persons are alive ; 
the eyes, the tongue, the gestures are 
real,—-and while they seduce every 
imagination, and inflame every heart; 
talk not to me of passions which the 
excite indirectly, distantly, and acci- 
dentally! What are those speeches 
which excite youth to love, (as if 
youth of itself were not sufficiently 
inconsiderate), which make them 
envy the very birds, whom nothin 
disturbs in their loves, and whi 
prompt them to rebel against the laws 


of reason and modesty ?—Do these, 
and a hundred lessons of the kind, 
only excite passion indirectly, dis. 
tantly, and accidentally? If they do 
not excite it instantly and outrageous. 
ly, the author, the performer, and the 
spectator are equally disappointed. 

** After this,—do you dare say, 
either that the end and aim of the 
theatre is not to excite directly, and, 
by its own very powers, the fire of 
concupiscence? Or do you dare say, 
that concupiscence is not evil? Can 
you say, that the yirgin modesty of a 
well educated daughter, is only dis- 
tantly and accidentally offended, by 
the dramatic heroines, who talk over. 
their combats, their resistances, .and 
their defeats. The modest, amiable, 
virtuous heroine of the theatre, con- 
fesses her failings, the seductions of 
her heart; and the whole theatre 
applauds her. What a lesson does 
she give how well does she enforce 
it 2" 

Father Caffaro then remarks,. that 
he did not discover, from what he 
heard in confession, the wonderful 
malignity of the theatre, or the crimes 
of which it is said to be the source: 
‘«Probably,”” says Bossuet, ‘* when 
you say this, you are not thinking of 
what actresses and singers have to 
confess, or of the scandals of their 
loves. Is it nothing to sacrifice the 
sex to public sensuality, in a manner 
still more fatally dangerous than is 
done in places which cannot be 
named ? What Christian mother, or, 
if she were a pagan, what decent 
mother would not behold ber child 
in the grave sooner than behold her 
on the stage? Was it for this dis 

race, she would say, that I reared 
co with so much tenderness and 
care? Did I preserve her day and 
night under my wings for this public 
prostitution? Who does not look on 
these Christians,— (if, living in a pro- 
fession so opposite to their baptismal 
vows, they may yet be called Chris- 
tians),—who, I say, does not look on 
them as slaves exposed to sale in a 
public market? Their sex conse- 
crated them to modesty, to the retire- 
ment of a. well regulated house, and 
how do they appear on the theatre? 
Do they not appear witb all the pa- 
rade of those sirens in the temple of 
vanity, so well described by Isaiah, 
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whose looks are deadly, and who re- 
ceive back, in the applause which is 
iven them, the poison which they 
ing among the spectators? Is it no 
crime’for a spectator to pay for this 
luxury ?—none to nourish this corrap- 
tion?’none to teach them, or learn 
from them, what ought never to be 
known ?” 

“ But,” says Father Caffaro, ** you 
ean’t take a step, open a book, or even 
enter a church, without meeting with 
something which excites your pas- 
sions ;—it is therefore no objection to 
the theatre, that you find in it objects 


which excite them.”—** The reason-’ 


ing is excellent,” says Bossuet :— 
“the world abounds with unavoidable 
dangers, therefore you should multi- 
ply them. Every creature you meet 
with is a snare to man, you may there- 
fore invent new snares for his ruin. 
Every object that meets your eyes 
may excite ed passions; you may 
therefore add to your dangers by 
seeking objects, whose elegance and 
refinement make them more danger- 
ous. Rather say,—the dangers of the 
world are already too great, let us not 
add tothem: God vouchsafes his as- 
sistance to us in dangers inseparable 
4rom eur condition, but he abandons 
us in dangers of our own seeking; he 
has assured us that all who love dan- 
ger shall perish in it.” 

Such is the general tone of Bossuet’s 
reply. _1t was communicated private- 
ly to Father Caffaro. He, almost 
unmediately, answered it by a letter, 
in which be protested that the letter 
which he had addressed to Boursault, 
in defence of the theatre, was not de- 
signed for publication ; and intimated 
that it had been altered in some re- 
spects, in the impression; but he 
seems to admit that the alterations in 
it were not of importanoe. He pro- 
fesses to be convinced, by Bossuet’s 
arguments, of the errors of the doc- 
trines contained in it, and promises to 
retract them. This promise he per- 
formed by a letter addressed by him, 
a few days after, to the Archbishop 
of Paris. “ He expresses in it the great 
concern which his having written the 
Jetter in question had given him; -he 
retracts it unequivocally, and eon- 
cludes by saying, that after a full 
examination of the subject, he was 
perfectly conyinced that the reasons 


urged in défence of stage entertain- 
ments were frivolous; and that the 
reasons given by the church for her 
condemnation of them were solid and 
unanswerable. 

The dispute was renewed several 
times in the course of last century. 
In the first year of it, the actors on 
the French theatre presented a peti- 
tion to the pope, in which they repre- 
sented to his holiness, that it was the 
a of the church's ae jubi- 
ee, and therefore a time of indul- 
gence and benignity ; that, since the 
church had first passed ber censure 
on theatrical exbibitions,.they had 
undergone a complete alteration, and 
been purged from the indecency and 
ribaldry which had provoked those 
censures ; they prayed therefore for a 
removal of them. But his holiness 
was inexorable; and, by his direction, 
some works were published to justity 
the church’s severity. Towards the 
middle of the century, a contest on 
the tendency of stage entertainments 
took place’ between Rousseau and 
D’Alembert.—The latter, in an ar- 
ticle in his Miscellanies, censured the 
magistrates of Geneva for not permit- 
ting a theatre within that city. Rous- 
sean undertook the defence of the 
magistracy, and replied to D'Alem- 
bert in a letter, which has been much 
admired both for its erqanes and 
argument. The principal object of 
it is to shew, that the morality of the 
stage is not the morality of real pro- 
bity ; that comedy places virtue ina 
ridiculous light, and makes immora- 
lity agreeable ; and that tragedy makes 
crime an object of admiration, by the 
splendour of talents and por: with 
which she radiates it. D’Alembert 
replied to Rousseau: his letter con- 
tains many sensible observations, but, 
as a literary composition, sinks before 
that of his antagonist. - In 1761, the 
celebrated Mel Clarion, professional- 
ly consulted with M. Huerne de la 
Motte, a French avocat, on the repro- 
bation of actors by the civil law of 
France, and the supposed excommu- 
nication of them by the Gallican 
church. M. Huerne de la Motte de- 
livered his opinion in a long disserta- 
tion, in which he attempted to shew, 
that the laws both of the state and 
the church against the theatre were 
founded in prejudice; and that the 
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supposed excommunication of the 
actors was an invasion of the liberties 
of the Gallican church. On the mo- 
tion of M. Joly de Fleury, the procu- 
reur-general of the king, the parlia- 
ment of Paris ordered this disserta- 


. tion of M. Huerne de la Motte to be 


burned by the hangman ; and, on a 

eneral requisition of the French bar, 
M1 . Huerne de Ja Motte was expelled 
from it.” 

M. Desprez d’Boissy, in his ‘* Let- 
tres sur les Spectacles,” (ed. 1774, 2d 
part, p.673) mentions, that two indi- 
viduals having entered into an agree- 
ment to establish a new theatre, one 
af them, from motives of conscience, 
declined the adventure; that the 
other instituted, in one of the civil 
courts of Paris, a suit to compel him 
to perform his part of the contract ; 
and that the Court was of opinion, 
that the contract was morally vicious, 
and therefore legally void. 

It only remams to observe on this 
head, that Bossuet moulded his letter 
to Father Caffaro into the form of an 
Essay, and published it with the title 
«* Maximes sur la Comédie.” 


An Examination of the Since of 
JERUSALEM, compared with the 
PassaGes relating to it, in Tasso, 
and the Piacts mentioned, exa- 
mined on the Spot. 


(From Chateaubriand’s Travels.] 


bbe early in the morning of the 

10th, I sallied forth from Jerusa- 
lem by the gate of Ephraim, accom- 
panied as usual by the faithful Ali, 
with a view to examine the fields of 
battle immortalised by Tasso. Pro- 
ceeding to the north of the city, when 
I was between the grotto of Jeremiah 
and the royal sepulchres, I opened 
the Jerusalem Delivered, and was ime 
mediately struck with the accuracy 
of the poet's description : 


On two unequal hills the city stands, 

A vale between divides the higher lands. 
Three sides without impervious to the foes: 
The northern side an easy passage shews, 
With smooth ascent; but well they guard 


the part, 
With lofty walis and labour’d works of art. 
The city lakes’ and living springs con- 
tains, 
And cisterns to receive the falling rains: 


But bare of herbage is the country round; 

Nor springs nor streams refresh the bar- 
ren ground. 

No tender flower exalts its cheerful head: 

No stately trees at noon their shelter 
spread ; 

Save where two leagues remote a wood 
appears, 

Embrown'd with noxious: shade, the 
growth of years. 

Where morning gilds the city’s eastern 

side, 

The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide, 

Extended ‘lie against the setting day 

‘The sandy borders of the midland sea: 

Samaria to the north and Bethel’s wood 

Where to the golden calf the altay stood; 

And on the rainy south, the hallow’ 
earth é 

Of Bethlem where the Lord receiv'd bis 
birth.* 


Nothing can be more clear, more 
precise, more explicit, than this de. 
scription ; had it been composed on 
the spot, it could not be more exact. 
The wood placed at the distance of 
six miles from the camp, on-the Ara 
bian side, is no poetical invention: 
William of Tyre speaks of the wood 
where Tasso has laid the scene of s 
many enchantments. Here Godfrey 
procured timber for the construction 
of his military engines: It~wilk 
seen how closely Tasso had studied 
the originals, when J come to quote 
the historians of the Crusades : 


E’l capitano 
Poi ch’intorno ‘ha mirato, a i suei dis- 
cende. 


From the hiils descends 
The Christian chief and joins his warlike 
friends. 
The city view’d, be deems th’ attempt ware 
vain 
O’er craggy rocks thé steepy pass to gain. 
Then on the ground that rose with smooth 
ascent, : 
Against the northern gate he piteh’d bis 
tent; : 
And thence proceeding to the corner taw’t, 
Encamp’d at length the remnast of bis 


ow'rs 
But oni not half the city’s walls enclos, 
So wide arvund the spacious bulwarks rote. 
But Godfrey well Secures each several way, 
That might assistance to the town convey. 





* This and all the succécding we 
tations from Tasso are taken from 
Hoole’s travslation of the -Jeru' 

Delivered,—T. 
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You -are absolutely transported to 
the spot, The camp extends from 
the gate of Damascus to the corner 
tower at the source of the brook Ce- 
dron and the entrance of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. The ground be- 
tween the city and the camp is exact- 
ly as Tasso has represented it, very 
level and well adapted for a field of 
battle, at the foot of the walls of So- 
lima. Aladine is seated with Ermi- 
nia in a tower situated between two 
pales, whence they survey the com- 

at in the plain and the camp of the 
Christians. ‘This tower is stil] stand- 
ing, with several others, between the 
gate of Damascus and that of Ephraim. 

In the episode of Olindo and So- 
phronia, in the second book, we meet 
with two extremely correct local de- 
scriptions : 


Nel tempis de Cristiani occulto giace, &c. 


An altar by the Christian stands immur’d 

Deep beet ground from vulgar eyes sé- 
curd; 

Thestatue of their goddess there is show’d, 

The mother of their human, buried god. 


This church, now denominated the 

chre of the Virgin, stands in the 

of. Jehoshaphat, and has been 

described in a preceding page. Tasso, 

cq licence granted to poets, places 

™ church within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 


The mosque, in whioh the image of 
the Virgin is set up, agreeably tg the 
advice of the sorcerer, is evidently the 
mosque of the Temple. 


To 18 donde riceve 
L’alta vostra meschita ¢ l’aura e’l die, &c. 


bras high dome receives the air and 
ight 
I found a passage favour'’d by the night. 


The first onset of the adventurers, 
the single combats of Argantes, Otho, 
Tancred, and Raymond of Toulouse, 
take place before the gate of Ephraim. 
When Armida arrives from Damas- 
cus, she enters, says the poet, at the 
extremity of the camp. . It. was in 
reality near the gate of Damascus, on 
the west side, that the last tents of 
the Christians must have stood. 

I place the admirable scene of Er- 
minia's flight towards . the: northern 
extremity of the valley of Jehosha- 
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phat. When ‘Tancred’s lover has 
passed the gate of Jerusalem with her 
faithful squire, we are told that she 


went 
Obliquely winding down the hill’s descent. 


She could not therefore have left the 
city by the gate of Ephraim, for the 
road leading from that gate to the 
camp of the Crusaders passes over 
perfectly level ground; she chose ra- 
ther tomake her escape by the eastern 
gate, which was less liable to suspi- 
cion, and guarded with less vigilance. 

Erminia arrives in solitaria ed ima 
parte, in a deep and solitary recess ; 
she directs her attendant to go and 
speak to Tancred. This deep and 
solitary recess is distinctly marked at 
the upper end of the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, before yqu turn the northern 
angle of the city. There Erminia 
might await in safety the return of 
her messenger: but, unable to con- 
quer her impatience, she ascends the 
eminence and descries the distant 
tents.- In fact, on leaving the chan- 
nel of the brook Cedron, and. pro-- 
ceeding northward, a person must 
have perceived the camp of the Chris- 
tians on the left. Then follow those 
admirable stanzas : 


Now was the night in starry lustre seen, 
And notacloud obscured the blue serene ; 
The rising morn her silver beams dis- 


play’d, 

And deck’d with pearly dew the dusky 
glade. , 

With anxious soul th’enamour’d virgin 
strays 

From thought to thought in love’s per- 
plexing maze ; 

And vents her tender plaints and breathes 
her sighs 

To all the silent fields and conscious 
skies. 

Then, fondly gazing on the camp, she 

said : 

Ye Latian tents, by me with joy survey’d! 

From you methinks the gales more gently 
blow, 

And seem already to relieve my woe! 

So may kind Heaven afford a milder state 

To this unhappy life, the sport of fate! 

As ’tis from you I seek t’ assuage my care, 

And hope alone for peace in scenes of, war. 

Receive we then, and may my wishes fipd 

That bliss which love has promis’d to wy 
mind; -- 

Which e’en my worst of fortune could af- 


When made the captive of my dearest lord. 
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‘J seek not now, inspir’d with fancies vain, 

By you my regal honours to regain : 

Ah, no! be this my bappiness and pride, 

Within your shelter humbly to reside! 

So spoke the hapless fair, who little 

knew 

How near her sudden change of fortune 
drew ; 

For, pensive while she stood, the cloudless 


moon 

Full on th’unheedful maid with splendour 
shone ; 

Her snow-white vesture caught the silver 
beam ; ; ‘ 

Her polish’d arms return’d a trembling 
gleam ; 

Anson her lofty crest, the tigress, rais’d, 

With all the terrors of Clorinda blaz‘d. 

When, lo! (so will’d her fate) anume- 

rous band 

Of Christian scouts were ambush’d near 
at hand, 

These Polyphernes and Alcander guide. 


Alcander and Polyphernes must 
have been stationed somewhere near 
the royal sepulchres. It is to be re- 
gretted that Tasso has given no de- 
scription of these subterraneous mo- 
numents, for the delineation of which 
his genius peculiarly qualified him. 

It is not so easy to determine the 
spot where the fugitive Erminia meets 
with the shepherd on the bank of the 
river; but as there is but one river in 
this country, and as Erminia has left 
Jerusalem by the eastern gate, it is 
probable that Tasso meant to place 
this charming scene on the shore of 
the Jordan. In this case, I acknow- 
ledge it to be an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that he has not mentioned 
the name of the river; but it is cer- 
tain that this great poet has not ad- 
hered so closely as he ought to have 
done to scriptural records, trom which 
Milton has elicited so many beauties. 

As to the Jake and castle in which 
the enchantress Armida confines the 
knights.whom she has seduced, Tasso 
himself informs us that the lake here 
meant is the Dead Sea: 


At length we drew to where in dreadful 
ire 

Heaven rain’d of old on earth a storm of 
fire, ‘ 

T’ avenge the wrongs which nature’s laws 
endur’d 

On that dire race to wicked deeds inur’d, 

Where once were fertile lands and meca- 
dows green, 

Now a deep lake with sulph’rqus waves 
was seen. 
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One of the finest passages in th 
poem is the attack of the Christi 
camp by Solyman. The sul 


marches in the night awtid the thict- 
est darkness, for, according to th 
sublime expression of the poet, 


A deeper gloom exuiting Pluto made, 
With added terrors from th’ infernal shade, 


The camp is assailed on the wey 
side. Godfrey, who commands th 
centre of the army towards the north, 
is not apprised till late that the right 
wing is engaged. Solyrnan has been 
prevented ‘from attacking the’ let 
wing, though nearest to the desert, 
because there were deep ravines in 
that quarter. The Arabs, concealel 
during the day in the valley of Tu. 
pentine, sally from it at* night to a. 
tempt the deliverance of Jerusalem, 

Solyman, being discomfited, 
sues alone the way to Gaza. Hej 
met by Ismeno, the magician, who 
conveys him in an enchanted chariot, 
enveloped in a cloud, through the 
camp ot the Christians to Mount Sion 
in Jerusalem. This episode, admin 
ble on other accounts, is accurate it 
localities, as far as the exterior of the 
castle of David near the gate-of Jaf 
or Bethlehem ; but. there. is an éffor 
in what follows. The poet has co 
founded, or perhaps chosen.to com 


found, the tower of David with tha 


of Antonia’; the latter stands at aco 
siderable distance from the forme, 
in Ge lower part of the city, at the 
northern angle of the temple. 


When on the spot, you may fancy 
that you behold Godfrey’s troops set 
ting cut from the gate of Ephraim, 
turning to the east, descending it 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and pro 
ceeding like pious and: peaceable 
grims to pray to the Almighty on the 
Mount of Olives: ‘Be ‘it here re 
marked, that this Christian procession 
strongly reminds us of the hi 
the Panathenzea, celebrated “at 
sis, in the midst of ilie troops of Ab 
cibiades. ‘Tasso, who had read eveif 
thing, who incessantly imitates Vib 
gil, Homer, and: the -othét poetét 
antiquity, has here’ given. in ‘beau 
verses one of the finest scenes of the 
story. It may likewise be added, thé 
this procession is moreover an histé 
rical fact related by the. anonymeé 
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writer, Robert thé monk; and Wil- Pale hovering mists around his fordhead 
iain bf Tyre. play 


We now come to the first . assault. 
The engines ‘are planted béfore the 


sith eh Tasso is here miost scru- A 


pulously accurate : 

‘Non era il fasso di palustre litho 

{Che nol eonseiito in Toco) o d’acqua 
motte. : 

This is strictly true. _The ditch on 
the north is a dry ditch, or rather a 
natural raviné, like the other ditthes 
of the city. ; 

In the circumistances of the first 
assault, the poet has followed his own 

enius without, adhering to historical 
Fact ; and as his plan would not allow 
him to keep pace with the chronicler, 
he represents the principal engine of 
the besiegers as having been burned 
by the infidels, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to begin the work again. It 
is certain that the besieged set fire to 
one of the towers of the assailing 
army. Tasso has extended this acci- 
dent as much as his plot required. _ 

Next follows the terrible combat 
between Tancred and Clorinda, the 
most. pathetic fiction that ever sprung 
from the imagination of a poet. The 
scene of action may easily be ascer- 


, tained, Clorinda being unable to re- 


fain the Dorean gate with Argantes, 
$ consequently below the temple in 
the valley of Siloe. Tancréd pursues 
her; the battle begins; the expiring 
Clorinda solicits baptism. Tanered, 
more unfortunate than his victim, 
fetches water from a neighbouring 
— and by this the spot is deter- 
minéd : 


Not distant far adown the mossy bill, 
In gentle murmurs roll’d a erystal rill. 


.. This is the fountain of Siloe, or ra- 
ther Mary’s Fountain, which thus 
springs from the foot of Mount Sion, 
.. | know not whether the picture of 
the drought, delineated in the thir- 
teenth book, be. not the most exqui- 
site passage of the whole poem. Here 
24880 equals Homer and Virgil. It 
8a highly finished piece of composi- 
Hon, and is distinguished by an ener: 

and purity of style, in which the other 


parts of the work are sometimes defi- 
clent : 


The suin tte’er riges cheerfal to the sight, 
But sanguine spots distain his sacred light : 
Universat Mac. Vou. XVIL 


’ 
The sad forerunners of a fatal day ; 
His setting orb in crimson seems to mourn, 
Denouncing greater woes at his returh ; 
nd adds new horrors to the present doom, 
By certain fear of evils yet to come. 
All ndture pants beneath the burning 


sky: 

The earth is cleft, the lessening streams 
are dry: 

The barren clouds like stréaky flatncs di- 


vide, 

Dispers’d and broken through the sultry 
void, 

No cheerful object for the sight remains ; 

Each gentle gale its grateful breath re- 
tains; 

Alone the wind from Libya's sands re- 
spircs, 

Aad burns each warrior’s breast with se- 
cret fires. 

Doeturnal meteors blaze in dusky air, 

Thick lightnings flash, and livid comets 
glare. 

No pleasing moisture nature’s face renews: 

The moon no longer sheds her pearly dews 

To cheer the mourning earth; the plants 
and flowers 

In vain require the soft and vital showers. 

Sweet slumber flies from every restless 

night, 

In vain would men his balmy pow’r in- 
vite ; 

Sleepless they lie: but far above the rest, 

The rage of thirst their fainting souls op- 
press’d: 

For vers’d in guile, Judea’s impious king 

fith poisonous juicé had taimted every 


spring ; : 
Whose currénts now with dire pollution 


, flow ; 
Like Styx and Acheron in fealms below; 
The slender stream where Siloa’s gentle 
wave olin: 
Once to the Christians draughts untaiated 
VERY ois: ; 
Now searcely murmurs, in his chaniels 
dry 
And fields their faiiting host a smatt 
Supply. i 
But not the Po; when fiost his waters 
swell i 
Woiild geeni too wast their raging thirst to 
uel: j 
Nor mighty Ganges, nor the sev’n-mouth’d 
Nile vai, Wy eats 
That with his deluge glads th’ Egyptian 
soil. ee 
' If e’er their eyes in happier times have 
- view'd rere 
‘irt With grassy (uf soute crystal flood ; 
Or living waters foam from Alpine hi'ls, . 
Or through soft herbage purl thé limprd 
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Such flattering scenes.again their fancies 
frame, 1 
And add new fuel to increase their flame, 
Stillin the mind the wish’d idea reigns: 
But still the fever rages in their veins. 
Then might you see on earth the war- 
riors lie, ; 
Whose limbs robust could every teil defy ; 
Tnur’d theweight of pend’ rous arms to bear, 
Inur’d in fields the hostile steel to-dare: 
Deep in their flesh the hidden furies prey, 
And eat by slowdegrees their lives away. 
The courser late with generoys pride 
endued, 
Now loaths the grass, his once delighted 
food: * 


With feeble steps he scarecly seems to 
tread, : 

And prone to earth is humg his languid 
head. ‘ 

No memory now of ancient fame.remains, 

No thirst of glory on the dusty plains : 

The conquer’ spoils and trappings oc 
bestow’d,. . 

His joy so late, are now a painful lead. 

Now pines the faithful dog, mor heeds 

the hoard, eas 

Nor heeds the service of his deeresiord ; 

Outstretch’d he lies, and as he payts for 
breath, 

Receives at every gasp new draughts of 
death. 

In vain has nature’s law the air as- 

sign’d 

T’ allay the inward heat of human kind: 

What, here, alas! can air mankind avail, 

When fevers float on every burning gale! 


Here is a specimen of the truly 
grand and sublime in poetry. This 
icture, so exquisitely imitated in 
aul and Virginia, possesses the dou- 
ble merit of being appropriate to the 
elimate of Judea, and representing an 
historical fact: the Christians actually 
experienced such a drought during 
the siege of Jerusalem. Robert has 
left us a description of it, which I 
shall presently lay before the reader. 
In the fourteenth book, we shall 
look.for'a river that runs near Asca- 
lon, and at the bottom of which re- 
sided. the magician who revealed to 
Ubald and the Danish knight the for- 
tunes of Rinaldo. This stream is the 
river of Ascalon, or some other tor- 
rent more to the north, which was 
not known except in the times of 
the crusades, as D’Anville asserts. 

In the voyage of the two knights, 
geo phical order is wonderfully 
well preserved. Setting sail from a 
port between Jaffa and Ascalon, and 
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steering towards Egypt, they. must 
successively have seen Ascalon, Gaza, 
Raphia, }.and Damietta. The. poet 
represents their course as westerly, 
though. it was at-first southward ;. but 
he could not descend to. such minute 
particulars. At any- rate, I perceive 
that all epic poets have men of 
extensivé erudition, and Had,. above 
all, profoundly studied the works of 
their predécessors in the career of the 
epopee: Virgil translates Homer; 
Tasso imitates, in every stanza, some 
passage of Homer, Virgil, Lucan, 
Statius; Milton borrows from them 
all, and enlarges his own stores with 
the stores of those who had gone 
before him. 

The* sixteenth book, which com- 
prehends a‘delineation of the gardens 
of Armida, furnishes’ nothing for our 
present subject. In’the-seventeenth, 
we find thé description of Gaza, and 
the recapitulation of the Egyptian 
army:. atl epic subject, in ‘which 
Tasso displays ‘the genius. of a master, 
and at the same “time a perfect ac- 
quaintance with history and Prostar 
phy. In my voyage from Jaffa to 
Alexandria, our vessel steered south- 
ward till we came exactly opposite to 
Gaza, the sight of which reminded 
me of these verses of the Jerusalem! 


Plac’d pesre Judza’s utmost bounds ex- 
tenc 

Tow’rds fair Pelusium, Gaza’s tow’rs as- 
cend: 

Fast by the breazy shore the city stands, 

Amid unbounded plains of barren sands, 

Which, high jin‘ air, the furious whirl 
‘winds sweep, , 

Like mountain billows of the stormy deep; 

That scarce th’ affrighted trav’ller, spent 
with toil, ’ 

Escapes the tempest of th’ unstable soil. 


The last assault in the nineteenth 
book is perfectly consistent with his- 
tory. frey attacked the’ city in 
three places at once. The old Count 
de Toulouse assailed the walls be- 
tween the west and south, facing 
castle of the city, near the Jaffa gate. 
Godfrey foreed the gate of Ephraim, 
while Tancred directed his efforts 
against the corner tower, which after 
wards assumed the name of Tancred’s 
tower. . ‘i 

Tasso likewise follows the chroni- 
cles in the circumstances and the se 
sult of the assault, Ismeno, accom 
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panied by two magicians, is killed by 
a stone ‘hurled from an engine: two 
sorceresses ‘actually met that fate on 
the walls at the taking of Jerusalem. 
Godfrey looks up, and beholds celes- 
tial warriors fighting for him on every 
side.. This is a fine imitation of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, but it is also a tradi- 
tion from the times of the crusades. 
“« The dead,” says Father Nau, “ en- 
tered with the living; for several cru- 
saders, who died before their arrival, 
and among the rest Ademar, the vir- 
tnous and zealous bishop of Puy, in 
Auvergne, appeared upon the walls ; 
as if the glory which they enjoved in 
the heavenly Jerusalem required the 
accession of that to be derived from 
visiting the terrestrial one, and ado- 
— Son of God upon the scene 
of his ignominy and sufferings, as 
they worshipped him: on the throne 
of his majesty and power.” 


‘ The city was taken, as the poet re- 

lates, by means of bridges, which 
were projected from engines and fell 
Fa the ramparts. Godfrey and 
yaston de Foix had furnished the 
plan of these machines, which ‘were 
constructed by Pisan and Genoese 
sailors. The whole account ‘of this 
assault, in which Tasso has displayed 
the ardour of his chivalrous genius, is 
true, except what relates to Rinaldo; 
that hero being a mere fiction of the 
peet, his actions must also be imagi- 
nary. There was no warrior of the 
name of Rinalde d’Este at the siege 
of Jerusalem ; the first Christian that 
scaled the walls was not a knight 
named Rinaldo, but Letolde, a Fie- 
mish gentleman, of Godfrey’s retinue. 
He was followed by Guicher, and 
Godfrey himself. “The stanza in 
which Tasso describes the standard 
of the cross overshadowing the towers 
- Jerusalem Delivered, is truly sub- 
ime: 


The conquering banner tu the breeze un- 
roli'd 
Redundant streams in many a waving 
j fold: 
The winds with awe confess the heavenly 
SIMs [shine : 
With purer beams the day appears to 
The swords secm bid to turn their points 


away, - 

_~ darts around it innocently play : 
hesaered Mownt the purple cross adores, 

And Sion owns it from her topmost taw'rs. 
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All the historians. of the crusades 
record the piety of Godfrey, the ge- 
nerosity of Tancred, and the justice 
and prudence of the Count de St. 
Gilles. Anna Comnena herself speaks 
with commendation of the latter: ‘the 

t has therefore adhered to history,” 
in the delineation ef his heroes. When 
he invents characters, he at “least 
makes them consistent with manners. 
Argantes is a genuine‘Mameluke: 


The other chief from fair Circassia came 
To Egypt's court, Argantes was his name: 
Exalted midst the princes of the land,. 
And first in rank of all the martial band; 
Impatient, fiery, and of rage unquell’d, 
in arms unconquer’d; matchless in the 
field ; chi? 
Whose impious soul contempt of heaven 
avow’d, : ‘ 
His sword his law, his own right hand his 
God. ‘ 


In Solyman is faithfully pourtrayed 
a sultan: of the -early times of the 
Turkish empire. The poet, who fails 
not to avaii himself of every histo- 
rical recollection, makes the Sultan: 
of Nice an ancestor of the great Sa- 
ladin ; and it is obvious that he meant 
to delineate Saladin himself in the 
character of his progenitor. ‘Should 
the work of Dom Bertheleau ever be 
Jaid before the public, we shall be 
better acquainted with the Mahome- 
tan heroes of Jerusalem. Dom Ber-: 
theleau trauslated the Arabian au- 
thors who have written the history of: 
the crusades. This valuable perform-’ 
ance was intended to form part of the 
collection of French historians, 


I am not able to fix the exact spot 
where the ferocious Argantes is slain 
by the generous Tancred,; but it must 
be sought in the vallies between the 
west and north. It cannot be placed 
to the west of the cornertower which’ 
Tancred assaulted; for in this case,: 
Erminia could not have met the 
wounded hero as she was. returning 
from Gaza with Vafrino. 

The last action of the poem, which 
in. reality took »place near Ascalon, 
Tasso has laid with exquisite judg 
ment under the walls of Jerusalem. 
Historically considered, this action is 
of little importance ; but?in a poeti+ 
cal point of view, it is a battle supe 
rior to any in Virgil, and equal to the 
grandest of Homer's combats. 
3B 2 , 
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ive the siege of Jeru- the attack, Raimond Pilet,*:and Rai- 
salem, extracted from our old chro- mond de Turenne, proceéged from 
nicles, so that the reader may bave the camp with several: others to re- 
an opportunity of comparing the connoitre the neighbouring-country, 
poem with history. lest the enemy should fall upon the 

Of all the historians of the cru- crusaders before. they were prepared. 
sades, Robert the monk is most fre- They met by. the way with three hun- 
quently quoted. The anonymous dred Arabs, they killed many of 
writer, in the collection entitled them, and took. thirty horses. The 
“* Gesta Det per Francos,” is more second day of the third week, June 
ancient; but his narrative is too.dry, 14th, 1099, the French attacked Je- 
William of Tyre falls into the con- rusalem, but they could not take it 
trary defect. For these reasons Ro- that day, Their efforts, however, 
bert is consulted in preference: his were not wholly useless: they threw 
style is affected ; he copies the turns. down the outer wall, and:set up lad- 

the poets, but on this very account, ders against the principal one. Had 
@otwithstanding his points and his they but ane om a sufficient num- 
puns,* he is less barbarous than his ber of them, this first attempt had 
contemporaries; he has, moreover, a been the last. Those, who ascended 
certain degree of taste anda brilliant the ladders maintained a long conftict 
imagination. against the enemy with swords and 


I shal] now 





“« The army encamped in this or- § 


der about Jerusalem. The Counts of 
Flanders and Normaidy pitched their 
tents on the north side, not far from 
the church erected on the spot where 
Stephen, the first. martyr, was stoned, 
Godfrey and Tancred placed them- 
selves on the west,and the Count deSt, 
Gilles took.a position to the south, on 
Mount Sion, f‘round about the church 
of Mary, the mother of our Saviour 
formerly the house in which the Lord 
held the Last Supper with his. disci- 
The tents bang thus disposed, 
while the troops, fatigued with their 
march, rested themselves, and. con- 
structed the machines necessary for 





* Papa Urbanus urbano sermone pe- 
roravit, &c. Vallis spaviosa et speciosa, 


&c. 


Our old bymns are full of these 


plays. upon words: Quo carve carnis drought. durin 


conditor, &c. 

t The text has: jurta ecclesiam: 
which.| have. translated not far from 
the church, because this church is not 
to.the north, but to the east of Jerusa- 
lem; and: all the other historians of 
the crusades relate that the Counts 
af Normandy and Flanders placed 
themselves. between the east and the 
north, 

} The text says, Seilicet in monte 
Sion. beomes Fee that the city, built 
by Adrian, did: not include the whole 
of Mount Sion, and that the site of 
Jerusalem at that time was exactly the 
same as it is at present. 


irs. Many of our people fell ia 
is assault, but the loss of the Sara- 
cens was much more considerable, 
Night put an end to the action, and 
gave rest to ‘both sides. The failure 
of this first attempt certainly occa- 
sioned our army much toil and trou- 
ble, for onr troops were without 
bread for, ten days, till. our ships ar- 
rived in the port of Jaffa. y 
moreover, iiered exceedingly from’. 
thirst; the fountain of Siloe, at the 
foot of Mount Sion, could scarcely 
supply the troops, ey. were 
obliged to, send the horses and other 
animals, attended by a numerous ¢és- 
cort, six miles from the camp to. 
water, : 

‘ Though the fleet which arrived 
at Jaffa furnished the besiegers. with 
provisions, they still suffered as much 
as ever from thirst. So great was the 

the siege, that the 
soldiers dug holes in the ground, and 
pressed the damp clods to their lips; 
they licked the stones wet with dew; 
they drank the putrid water which 
had stood in the fresh hides of buffa- 
Joes and other animals; and many. 
abstained from eaténg, in the hope of 
—* by hunger the pangs of 
thirst. 

“« Meanwhile the generals caused 
large pieces of timber to be brought 
from a great distance for the construc: 
tion of engines and towers. 





* Piletus, or, as he is elsewhort 
called, Pilitus aud Pelez. 
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these towers were finished, Godfrey 
es his om the east side of the 
town; and the Count de St. Gilles 
erected one exacily like it to the 


south, These arrangements being 
made, on. the fifth day of the week, 
the crusaders fasted, ne, pens 
alms among the poor. the sixt 

day, srhich, was Hag 12th of July, the 
sun rese with mien Se towers 
were manned with m. troops, 
who threw up ladders a the 
walls of Jerusalem, The bastard in- 
habitants of the Holy City were filled 
with consternation,* when they found 
themselves besieged by so vast a mul- 
titude. Bat as they were on all sides, 
threatened. with their last hour, as. 
death impended over their heads; 
certain of falling, they thought only 
how to sell the rest of their lives as 
dearly as possible. Meanwhile, God- 
frey posted himself at the top of his 
tower, not as a foot-soldier, but as an 
archer. The. Lord guided his hand 
in the combat, and all-the arrows dis- 
charged by him pierced the enemy 
through and through. "Near this. war- 
rior were two brothers, Baldwin and 
Eustace, like two lions. beside ano- 
ther lion: they received terrible blows 


_ from stones and darts, which they. re- 


turned to the foe with usury. 

* While they were thus engaged 
on the walls of the city, a procession 
was made round those same walls 
with the crosses, relics, and. sacred 
gtars.t The victory remained un- 
certain during part of the day; but 
at the hour when the Saviour of the. 
world gave up the ghost, a warrior 
named Letolde, who fought in God- 
frey's tower, leaped the first upon 
the ramparts of the city. He was 





_" Stupent et contremiscunt adulterini 
cives urbis eximia. The expression is 
not less beautiful than true} for the 
Saracens were not only, as foreigners, 
the bastard citizens, the illegitimate 
children of Jerusalem, but they might 
likewise be termed adudterini, on ac- 
count of their mother Hagar, and in 
reference to the legitimate posterity 
of Abraham by Sarah. 

* Sacra altaria. This would seem 
tobe applicable only to a. pagan ce- 
remony; but it is probable that the 


Christians had portable altars in their 
camp. 


followed by Guicher—that Guicher 
who had vanquished a2 tion; Godfrey: 
was the third, and: all the other 
knights rushed on after their chief. 
Throwing aside their bows and ar 
rows, they now drew their swords. 
At this sight the enemy abandoned 
the walls, and ran down into the city,, 
whither the: soldiers. of Christ. with 
loud shouts. pursued them. 

“« The Count de St. Gilles, who 


on his ) was endeavouring to bri 
ao on 


up his. machines to the walls, 

the clamour. ‘ Why,’ said he to bis 
men, ‘do we linger here? The 
French are masters of Jerusalem ; 
they are making it resound with their 
voices and their blows.’ Quickly 
advancing to the near the castle 
of David, he called to those who were 
in the castle, and summoned them to 
surrender. As soon as the emir 
knew that it was the Count de St. 
Gilles, he opened the gate, and com- 
mitted himself to the faith of that 
venerable warrior. 

** But Godfrey, with the French, 
was. resolved: ta avenge the Christian 
blood spilt by the infidels in Jerusa- 
lem, and to punish them for the rail- 
leries and outrages to which they: 
had subjected the pilgrims. Never 
had he in any conflict appeared so; 
terrible, not even when he encoun- 
tered the giant on the bridge of Anti- 
och, Guicher, and several thousands, 
of chosen warriors, cut the Saracens: 
in: two from the head. to the: waist, 
or severéd their bodies in the middle. 
—None of our soldiers shewed, timi- 
dity, for they met with no opposition. 
The enemy sought only to: escape; 
but to them flight was impossible; 
they rushed along in such crowds, 
that they embarrassed one another. 
The small number of those who con- 
trived to escape, took refuge im Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and there defended: 
themselves.a considerable time. Af 
dusk our soldiers gained possession off 
the temple, and in their rage put to, 
death all whom they found there.— 
Such was the carnage, that the muti- 
lated carcases were hurried by the 
torrents of blood into the court ; dis- 
severed arms and hands floated in the: 
current, that carried them to be: 
united to bodies to which they had 
never belonged.” 

In concluding the description of 
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the places celebrated by ‘Fasso, I feel 
happy in having had an opportunity of 
being the first to pay to an immortal 
t the same honour which others 
fore me had rendered to Homer 
and Virgil. Whoever has a relish for 
the beauty, the art, the interest of a 
poetic composition; for richness. of 
detail, for truth of character, for 
generosity of sentiment, should make 
the Jerusalem Delivered his favourite 
study. It is in a particular manner 
the poem of the soldier: it breathes 
valour and glory, and, as I have else- 
where observed, it seems to have been 
written upon 2 buckler in the midst 
of camps. 


A MORE EXTENDED Discussion in 
Favour of Liserty of Conscr- 
ENCE recommended. 


(From Wyvill’s Papers on Toleration.] 


T is evident that a favourable im- 
pression has been made on the pub- 
lic mind, by the late debates in Parlia- 
ment on the claims of the Irish Ca- 
tholics. To the old and well-known 
arguments for concession, drawn from 


the policy of conciliation, and from ¥ ; | 
in, when we consider the great majosi, 


the increased liberality of the times, 
new force has been added by the 
weight of character, the probity, the 
wisdom and liberality of Mr. Ponson- 
by, and by the genius and eloquence, 
and especially by the moderation of 
Mr. Grattan, so signally displayed in 
the House of Commons; and not less 
powerfully, perhaps, were those argu- 
ments reinforced in the Upper House 
of Parliament by the vigorous. and 
comprehensive reasoning of Lord 
Grenville, and by the mild but digni- 
fied conduct of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, whose wisdom and truly Chris- 
tian spirit of candour and benevolence 
have done honour to the mitre. Yet, 
from theterms of the petition then be- 
fore the two Houses, the advocates for 
concession, if not precluded virtually 
from touching on the right of all men 
to enjoy perfect liberty of- conscience, 
were naturally led to be sparing of ar- 
guinents drawn from that right, and 
to press their point chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, on principles of less extent. 
This was natural, and almost unavoid- 


able, on that occasion ; and the good . 


effect of the prudence and caution 


manifested in! that instance is, as it 
ough to be, most gratefully acknow- 
ledged even by those persons, whose 
ideas of duty oblige them to maintain 
that every species of. intolerance is a 
criminal interference with the autho- 


rity of God; and that: all laws what-' 


ever encroaching on that unalienable 


right, ought to be removed without: 
delay from our statute-book ; in which’ 


at present they stand the disgrace of 
our legislature, and in a more eminent 
degree the reproach of our superior 
churchmen. 

But will it be prudent to dissemble 
with ourselves, and to deny what ap- 
pears evidently true, that more. than 
by all the wisdom of Mr. Ponsonby, 
the genius of Mr. Grattan, the com- 
prehensive reasoning of Lord Gren- 
ville, and the singularly virtuous con- 
duct and affecting address of Bishop 
Bathurst, fresh force was added to the 
usual pleas for toleration, by the fear- 
ful state of Ireland, and the general 
danger of the empire ? In such astate 
of Ireland and the empire, have we not 
reason to fear ultimate disappoint- 
ment, unless. the aid of other and 
more powerful arguments than have 
et been insisted on, shall be called 


rity of the peers, and the still greater 
majority in the Commons House of 
Parliament, who could bring them- 
selves to refuse any Concession what- 
ever to four millions of aggrieved fel- 
low subjects, whose just complaint at 
such a crisis was thus powerfully sup- 
ported by the most signal exertions of 
eloquence and wisdom? Would not 
a peace with France, on other accounts 
the most.anxious wish of every good 
man, at once annihilate all hope of 
obtaining further concessions of reli- 
gious freedom, or, at least, remove the 
hope of completely destroying intole- 
rance to an unmeasurable distanee. 
Considering therefore the cause of 
religious liberty, to have been much 
advanced by the late debates, but see- 
ing reason to fear final disappointment 
from the event of a peace, and from 
other contingeacies which maybe 
foreseen and are not even improbable, 
ought not the friends of religious li- 
berty to seize the favourable opportue 
nity now oftered by the circumstances 
of the country to’ extend the field of 
discussion, and to reinforce the argue 
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ments which seem-calculated only to 
obtain from the prudence or the hu- 
mane feelings of the legislature, some 
small and partial boon, by represent- 
ing the grand considerations of religi- 
ous duty; by which, when clearly 
stated, every attempt to bias men in 
the choice of their religion, whether 
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ter * only from the church has signed 
the paper alluded to, whom, from his 
own great character, and that of his 
venerable father-in-law f; it was their 
honour to admit among them. And 
ke who now stands before the nation, 
to invite the truly liberal Christians of 
every sect and denomination to con- 


by terror, or by sordid motives of dribute their assistance, does it, he 


emolument, must be condemned? 
And as it is the acknowledged duty 
of all men diligently to examine the 
doctrines of religion, and -openly to 
rofess what may appear to them to 
- the truth, it surely ought not to be 
considered a hopeless and impractica- 
ble enterprise to which they are invi- 
ted; neither could their conduct be 
justly construed -as engaging in a 
mode of argument disrespectful to 
our Parliament, should they proceed 
still further to state with all becoming 
deference that from such premises the 
just consequence is, that it is the duty 
of the legislatare to repeal every law 
by which the misguided zeal. of for- 
mer ages has infringed that most sa- 
cred right to the free choice and free 
profession of religion; this is the 
ground on which, sooner or later, 
Christian liberty will be restored ; 
and on any narrower principles it were 
Bnreasonable to-expect it. And never 


‘ may the advocates of this inestimable 


right, in this country, hope to finda 
fitter occasion than the present, ‘for 
entering into this most arduous, but 
necessary, controversy. 

Already, a small, but truly respect- 
able band of persons, have: declared 
their approbation of the proposed at- 
tempt, and testified their adherence 
to the principles on which it will be 
conducted*. To. more, the plan has 
been communicated; and by them it 
has been very generally approved, 
though they have not yet borne that 
testimony in its favour which. has 
been given by. others. They who 
have at this early period thus gene- 
rously stood formord with the proposer 
of this attempt, are members of our 
established church ;' and sueh-is' he al- 
80 himself... Among: them: one'ex- 
ception alone is known ; one Dissen.- 


trusts, with all due deference’ and 
respect for. the opinion of the pablie: 
but he does it fearlessly, and with 
rfect satisfaction of mind, because 
e is conscious he is acting on the 
best principlesofour religion. They are 
the principles so nobly maintained by 
Hoadly, Clarke, and Locke; they are 
the principles on which alone Protes- 
tants can justify their separation from 
the church of Rome; on which alone 
Christianity can accomplish the graci- 
ous purpose of its Divine Author, can 
become the religion of the world, and 
the source of continual improvement 
in virtue and happiness to all man- 
kind. 

To the liberal, among their brethren 
of the established church, he and his 
friends look with confidence for their 
concurrence ; and in whatever propor- 
tion they may be found to give it, 
their assistance will be highly valued ; 
their conduct will be marked by the 
generosity which prompts them to ex- 
tend that redress. to others, which 
of want not for themselves ; and it 
willat least be credible to the church, 
whose members, in any considerable 
number, manifest this truly Christian 
spirit. : To.the numerous class of Cas 
tholics, and the almost equally nume- 
rous sects of Protestants who differ 
from our church, they look with not 
less confidence. for their approbation 
and cordial co-operation: and thus 
supported, they trust, their plea for 
unlimited toleration will not be offer- 
ed to Parliament in vain in the suc- 
ceeding session. 

And since nothing which can tend to 
promote the acquisition of religious 
freedom ought to be deemedan unim- 
portant matter, or unworthy of atten- 
tion ‘by persons. of competent ability 
and of honest zeal for the restoration 





* By signing a petition to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of every, law 
against the liberty of conscience. 


* The Rey. Dr. Disney. 
+. The Rev.-Archdeacon Black- 


burne. 
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of that invaluable right, let it be con. 
sidered, whether it would, or would 
not, be advantageous to this best of 
causes, if the subject were to receive 
a more extended discussion than has 
yet'been given it, in papers which are 
widely circulated through the coun- 
try, in magazines, &c. Numerous 
classes of the people most liable to be 
prejudiced against every measure for 
restoring the rights of conscience, 
would thus find that information which 
they want, and would be prepared to 
maintain against the arts and efforts 
of intolerant men the justice and piety 
as well as the policy and humanity of 
repealing every law which restrains or 
discourages the free exercise of reason 
in matters of religion. Till at last 
what all men feel would be owned by 
all—that religion is every man's grand 
concern, aod ought to be left to his 
free and unbiassed choice. And 
hence Parliaments also would feel that 
they have exceeded their just power 
when they have attempted to territy 
men by any punishment, or to seduce 
them by any emolument held forth by 
the laws, as inducements to prevaricate 
and to stifle the decisions of their con+ 
science in the choice and profession 
of religion. And when these most 
salutary impressions shall have been 
made on the mind of the public and 
of the Parliament, then, and not till 
then, shall we behold the rights of 
conscience willingly restored to all 
men, and the spread of rational reli- 
gion promoted by the free exercise of 
reason ; then, and not till then, will 
hypocrisy and the false zeal of bi- 
Otry and fanaticism be effectually 
ten down by the prevalence of the 
true gospel spirit of candour, sinceri- 
ty, and benevolence. But it must not 
be expected that this will be found an 
easy task, or that much can be done 
towards its accomplishment in a short 
time, and by a few short letters or es- 
says, however forcibly they muy be 
written. The contest will undoubt- 
edly be long and arduous: and it is 
much to be feared that no — of 
argument will convince the bigots of 
intolerance that they are — and 
not less to be pfs perhaps that no 
degree of mildness arid candour in the 
whole course and conduct of the in- 
tended discussion, on the part c. those 
who maintain the cause of universal to- 
leration, will prevent those calumnious 


WMiszelianea Selecta. - . 


Ay 


mistepresentatioms, those bursts ofrage 
and rancour, which in sitnilar disputes 
have been before experienced fiom 
the advocates.of intolerance. Under 
circumstances. of such extreme diff- 
culty, the writer trusts it may beak 
lowed to a man, aged as he is; ahd not 
altogether unexperienced in , 
sometimes respecting civil affairs aud 
sometimes respecting those also which 
concern religious liberty, to suggest 
his counsel to persons younger, and 
far abler than himself to bear a pait 
in the projected controversy. What 
he would most earnestly represent to 
them is, that they tmust be tem 1 
or they will do more harm than good; 
that they must persevere, or better 
would it be that they should not be- 
gin; they never must forget that the 
weapons they have to fight with are 
those furnished by reason. and the 
gospel ; and it will be their first duty 
so to press their antagonists ja the 
true spirit of religion, that.im- the 
course of their dispute not a word, if 
possible, may escape them, which | 
rudence, would wish to recall, or | 
nevolence would disown. The 
times are truly critical; perils on every 
side surround us ; but fortunately for 
the friends of toleration, the danger 
of a revolution so insidiously insisted 
on before bya late great and inconsis 
tent minister, is the sufficient reason 
for our acquiescence’ in measures de- 
structive to national liberty, carmot be 
apprehended now by the most timid, 
as a consequence likely to result from 
their virtuous endeavours in favour of 
the rights. of conscience. Whatever 
danger may justly be apprehended to 
arise in the prosecution of this discus 
sion lies all on the side of intoleranes 
If the clamours of bigots and the ¢- 
lumnies of corrupt politicians, should 
too long prevail over the pleasof 
ae and humanity, and a the 
bristian tule of justice, to do to other 
as we would that others should doo 
us, then indeed let the fawning syor 
phants of power, who support tli 
injustice which they condemn, look 
with fearfal apprehension to Irelawt} 





* The laws alluded to, were not a 


quiesced in by the nation; by the m» 
nister, at that time, they were s 

to expire; and it may be hoped thd 
such measures will not again be 
sorted to. 
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for theré they will have much to 
dread; then let this misguided nation 
tremble at the near approach of that 
revolution, which may with reason 
be expected to explode from the rage 
of disappointed millions. May God 
in his mercy avert ‘those dreaded 
evils; may his providence ordain that 
far better, far wiser dispositions shall 
be found to influence, before it be too 
late, those who govern and those who 
are governed ; and may that conduct 
which is calculated to conciliate our 
eos tp brethren, to secure this 
widely extended empire from internal 
convulsions and from foreign subjuga- 
tion, and at last to establish Christian 
peace, benevolence, and liberty, for 
ever among us, be the happy result of 
these better and wiser dispositions ! 
But shonid the event prove far other- 
wise; should every attempt to pro- 
mote the benign disposition of the 
gospel too long prove unsuccessful ; 
should repeated disappointments and 
repeated insults at last goad the Irish 
to desperation and madness, and 
should confusion be the unhappy 
consequence in their part of the em- 
pite; in that situation of extreme pe- 
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ril and distress, it would be the ytmost 
consolation to the early declared 
friends of unlimited liberty of consci- 
ence to reflect, that their conduct as 
churchinen engaged in the support of 
that cause had been uniformly marked 
by a truly Christian spirit: by the 
constant candour of their controver- 
sial writings! and by their impartial 


endeavour that justice might be done - 


to all who differ from the religion of 
the state. And should their virtuous 

—_ be ne in — — of this 

iscussion by any considerable propor- 

tion of those persons, who ‘adhere 

with them to that religion, the gene- 

rous zeal of churchmen like them- 

selves co-operating with them to dif- 

fuse the true principles of gospel be- 

nevolence and Christian liberty, would 

afford to their then distracted country 

the best or only ground of hope, that 

wiser counsels and a happier temper 

might even then prevail; that the 

impending revolution, and dismem-. 
berment of Ireland, with their inse- 

parable train of crimes and calamities, 

might even then be averted by a per- 

fect reconciliation with their Irish 

brethren. 


* ~NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY.—(No. VIII} 


“* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

“¢ The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
** Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


Kxuorsrock, 
A CELEBRATED German poet, 
who, born without fortune, had 
the happiness to meet with princes 


ics HE - Who justly appreciated bis talents ; 
Ch the favours of the king of Denmark, 
ould and the. mar; of Baden, enabled 
ound him to live independently, and to de- 


vote himself to the impulse of his 
poetic genius. In 1792, Klopstock 
received from the legislative assembly 












eye JE the tile-of a Brench citizen; but in 
tliat Consequence of the turn which the 
, look affairs:of: France shortly after took, 
elai; he:solemnly refused it, and the fol- 


lowing is an extract from his letter to 
the convention. «* Moderators of the 

tench empire! I'send back to you 
With abhorrence those titles, of which 
I was so.prond as long as 4 could be- 
lieve that they. made me ‘one of a 


Uxiversar Mac. Ver. XVII. 


Gray. 


society of brothers and friends to 
humanity.. Alas! the illusion has 
vanished too soon, and the most af- 
flicting reality has put an end to a 
deceitful dream. hy have you de- 
ceived me? Were then your rights 
of man only a snare, into which you 
strove to lead the Freuch; that you 
might assassinate them the more 
easily? Learn, that the excess of 
nay barbarity and of your crimes, 
as placed an eternal barrier between 
you and the inbabitants of happy 
Germany. The tragic adventures. 
which stain your bloody annals, are 


Telated to them and they fly in terror: 


There is nothing in common between 

you and us, and you have broken for 

ever the last bonds which united us. 

Frenchmen! I turn my eyes with 

horrer from that impious ttoop, which 
3C 
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is itself guilty of assassination, by indebted to his conduct in America, 
quietly sutkering such crimes to be but he had no influence, and even ‘in 
committed in its sight. In horror I 17g2 served only in a secondary rank, 
turn from that execrable tribunal, Under the younger Poniatowski, who 
which slays not only the victim of the was appointed to head the troops di- 
people, -but him who is pardoned by: rected to anges the forces sent by 
them:” Since that time Klopstock Russia into Poland, to overturn’'the 
has been made a member of the Na- constitution of May the 3d, 1791; he 
tional Institute of France, and in 1792 served as general of division, and dis. 
bad an interview with the celebrated playing great talept:and courage dur- 
Deiille, from which they departed ig the whole campaign, acquired the 
mutually pleased. He died at Ham- esteem of the officers, ahd. the: con. 
burgh on the 14th of March, 1803, fidence of the soldiery, and finally 
at the age of 80, but age to him had excited a species of enthusiasm in the 
been a season of bappiness, for he had army by the manner in which he be- 
passed it in easy circumstances, inthe haved at Dubienka. But the-weak. 
midst of a family who adored, and. ness of Stanislaus, who soon submit- 
friends who esteemed him. for his: ted to the terms pares by Russia, 
endearing qualities, his sweet and fendered his zeal useless, He was 
easy temper, and his immoveable one of the seventeen officers who-re- 
serenity of soul. Pompous funeral signed as soon as tlris pacification was 
honours were decreed him in Ham- sepa and soon after he found him- 
se 


burgh. f under the necessity of leaving his 
; ==: country, which yet more contribated 
Kosciusko (THaDvDEvs.) to increase his consequence with.the 


_A.Polish general, of a noble but. patriotic party, and the legislative as- 
not affluent family, was brought up sembly of France conferred om him 
at the military academy of Warsaw, the title of a French citizen. When, 
and rapidly improved in mathematics iu 1793, the army and people of P6- 
and drawing ; he was in consequence land, impatient ot the Russian yoke, 
appointed one of the four pupils who strove to break it, every eye tur 
were to travel into foreign countries towards Leipzig, whither he hadye 
for the purpose of perfecting their tired, and after several nocturnal con- 
acquirements. The establishment ferences had been held at Warsaw, 
detrayed the expense of his journey under the very eyes of M. d'Igel- 
to France, where -he resided some strom, the Russian governor, it was 
years, paying undeviating attention resolved to chuse Kosciusko as leader, 
to those siudies which are connected and in the beginning of September 
with the art of war, and immediately two emissaries were sent to him. He 
on’ his return to Poland obtained a then communicated the promos 
company. In consequence of an un- which were made him to t \ 
happy p: sion, he resolved to quit his Polish emigrants, particularly “fox 
in 


country, ...d go and serve in America, Potocki and Kolontay; and t 
where he became adjutant to Wash- the means offered appear 4 
iugton, gained by his valour and ta- quate, he hastened ‘to the frontier 
lents the esteem of the army: the with Zajonczeck, whom he sent on 
encomiums of those French officers to Warsaw to sound the public mind, 
who served among the insurgents; to stir up the people, and above all, 
the commendations of doctor Frank- to restrain the leaders, who wan 
lim, and. the cross of Cincinnatus.— to declare themselves too soon. How- 
Atter this war he returned to his own ever, his return to the frontier had 
country, where he lived in complete been openly reported, and, fearing t 
retirement till 1789, when he was endanger the success of the conspiracy, 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- he hastened towards Italy, leaving to 
ral by the diet, which from 1788 to Zajonczeck the charge of contin 
1791, kept making some vain ettorts the secret negotiations, and above all, 
ta restrain the power of foreigners in of gaining the people, by every where 
Poland. At this period, 1791, he en- announcing a popular revolution. 
joyed only a sanded share of mili- The insurgents of Warsaw, who 
tary reputation, for which he was dreaded a discoyery, and still mor 
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the officers, whosé regiments were 
gradually thinned by the Russians, 
and who every moment apprehended 
they might be disbanded, pressed: him 
to return, and ‘he approached Poland 
in Feb. 1794. : Madalinski, who was 
desired to disband his regiment, hav- 
ing first. raised the standard of revolt, 
Kosciusko immediately made his way 
into the palatinate of Cracou, where he 
arrived just as the Polish garrison had 
driven away the Russian troops. On 
the 24th of March, the citizens drew 
up and sigried the act of insurrection, 
in which Kosciusko was declared su- 
preme head of the national force, and 
director of political and. civil affairs, 
setting no other Jimit to his power 
than his virtues; Kosciusko, whose 
moderation was well known, did not 
betray the confidence of his country- 
men, and no one reproached him 
with having made a bad use of his 
wer. On being informed, ten days 
after, that 12,000 Russians were ad- 
vancing rapidly against him, he march- 
ed out of Cracou at the head of 4000 
men, the greater part of whom were 
armed only with scythes and pikes, 
and without artillery, and engaged 
them at Wracklavits, the battle lasted 
four hours, the Russians were beaten 
and lost 3000 men and twelve pieces 
of ordnance, while-a body of peasants 
with ecythes seized on a battery.— 
After this victory he passed a month 
in. prevailing on the rest of the pro- 
vince to rise, and, having increased 
lis army to gOOO men, he again be- 
gan his march on the 5th of May, on 
the 10th was informed of the insur- 
rection of Warsaw, and different 
~~ of the army events, which the 
tussians had prevented him from 
learning sooner, by cutting off the 
communications, and in a few days 
succeeded in driving the enemy com- 
pletely out of the palatinate. Sando- 
mir having sent on some recruits, 
he did not carry on his operations till 
Jomed by general Grochowski, who 
soon brought him a reinforcement. 
His army then consisting of 15,000 
men, he pursued the Russians, sent 
troops into Wolhinie, and busied him- 
self in organizing the government at 
Warsaw. ‘Che report of the Polish 
Insurrection brought FredericWilliam 
at the head of 40,000 men to check 
it, yet Koscinsko, who had only 


12,000, and even those not complete. 
ly armed, had the daring to attack 
him’ at Szczekocihy, on the 8th of 
June; but ‘after an obstinate’ resists 
ance, in which two horses were'killed 
under him, he was ‘beaten, and com- 
pelled to retire to an entrenched camp 
which covered’.Warsaw, while the 
Prussians; taking advantage of their 
success, seized Cracou. The news'of 
this loss transported the people of 
Warsaw with rage, and some mal- 
contents stirriag up the populace, 
gibbets were, on the 28th of June, 
raised in the streets, the prisons were 
forced, and some of the prisoners who 
were accused of communication with 
the enemies of the state, were mur- 
dered, but Kosciusko, disdaining to 
imitate the guilty weakness of the 
French government with regard to 
the assassins of September, in an ener- 
, pam proclamation expressed the in- 

ignation he felt at such atrocities, 
and made the authors of the plot ex- 
iate their crime on the scaftold.— 

‘he king of Prussia, who had joined 
the Russians, soon came to invest 
Warsaw, and to reduce it hé neglect- 
ed no method either of force or stra- 
tagem : he threatened the inhabitants 
with total destruction if they resisted, 
and. promised the Polish officers to 
retain their guards among his troops 
if they wool joiv him, but all swore 
to share the fate of Kosciusko, and 
conquer or die with him. © At last, 
after two months of bloody and con- 
tinual engagements, and a general 
assault, in ohich the firmness of the 
insurgents triumphed over the valour 
of the Russians. and Prussians, the 
king of Prussia was obliged to raise 
the siege and hasten to Foland Proper, 
where a formidable insurrection had 


just broken out, Kosciusko sent re- 


inforcements thither, as well as to 
Lithuania, and intended even to have 
gone to the latter province, but hay- 
ing been informed that Sterakowski, 
who commanded there, had just been 
defeated by Suworow at Brzese, he 
returned to Warsaw in order to send 
off new reinforcements: and being 
informed that general Fersen was 
going with a’ numerous body to join 
uworow, on the 29th of September 
he hastily beft Warsaw, resolved, not: 
withstanding the entreaties of a great 
number of his friends, to try the 
C2 
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chance of a battle for preventing this 
jonction ; but Poninski, who was or- 
dered to hinder the Russians. from 


ing a river, gave it up to them, 
and disobeyed the command he had 
received to rejoin the army with his 
division, and jusko, who wanted 
this succour, was attacked at Maciei- 
owice on the 4th of October by gene- 
ral Fersen. Though the Russians 
were three times as numerous as the 
Poles, the victory was hardly con- 
tended for the whole day; Kosciusko’ 
twice repulsed the enemy, and in this 
action displayed the talents of a lead- 
er, with the bravery of a soldier ; 
he, by prodigies of valour, long ren- 
dered the matter doubtful, but, 
pierced with wounds, he at last fell 
senseless into the power of the con- 
queror, and the Cosaques were going 
to put an end to his life, when the 
Russian officers informed them who 
he was, and on hearing his name, 
they testified great admiration_of bis 
courage, and regret for his misfortune. 
The Russians shewed him the respect 
due to his character, and sent him to 
Petersburg, where the empress, too 
much irritated to be generous, shut 
him up in a dangeon, where he re- 
caiianl till after her death, but being 
get free by Paul I, in May, 1797, he 
went to the United States, where he 
received every mark of respect from 
the government and the citizens. — 
In 1798 he returned to France, where 
he met with a reception no less flat- 
tering ; at Bayonne, where he landed, 
military honours were paid him, and 
at Paris all parties courted the de- 
tender of Poland. About the end of 
1799 his countrymen in the army of 
Italy offered him the sabre of John 
Sobieski, which was found at Our 
Lady of Loretto. Since that time he 
has resided in the French capital, and 
in 1800 was still there. 
LanAnrE (Jean FRAncots ne), 
Of the French academy, was born 
at Paris on the 20th of November, 
1733. His father was a native of 
Switzerland, but he served in. the 
French army as a captain of artillery. 
Not having any fortune to expect, he 
was indebted to G. ‘TF. Asselin, head 
ofthe college of Harcourt, for the 
first attention paid to his education in 
that university, where he gained all 
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the prizes; for by him he was ap. 
pointed bursar. Shortly after he left 
college, some satirical verses against 
the professors. made their appearance, 
and being attributed to him, caused 
him to be for some time confined, 
He commenced bis literary career by 
some heroic epistles printed in 1759, 
with an essay on th apse of wee, 
ing. He afterwards published several 
» as that. from Cato to Cesar, 
from .Hannibal to Flaminius, from 
Montezuma to Cortez, and from 
Elizabeth of og to Don be pe 
Laharpe was but 25 years 
when he brought forward his ln 
of Warwick, which had great success, 
and from the circumstance of his be- 
ing stil] so young, a hope was enter. 
tamed that the French theatre would 
have another i€ writer. to 
boast; but his other works have: not 
fulfilled this ex tion. The drama 
of Melania, which appeared in 1770, 
is written in a polished and elegant 
style, but the religious persons whe 
are brought on the stage, long caused 
the representation to be prevented, 
and the author himself, towards the 
end of his life, acknowledged the 
justice of this prohibition, .by with 
drawing Melania from. the stage, and 
enjoining, in his will, that it should 
be oned. no more. His tragedies 
Gustavus Vasa, Timoleon, Menzikoff, 
the Barmécides, Joan of Naples, and 
Coriolanus, are reckoned amongst his 
most feeble works; Philoctetes, in 
which he has preserved some ancient 
beauties, and his ingenious. comedy 
of the Rival Muses, had more suc- 
cess. Laharpe every year assembled, 
at h's plays, a great number of aca 
demical crowns, which he gained 
either for poems or for discourses. 
There isa translation by bim of Ce 
moens’s Lusiad, and of Suetonias’ 
Emperors; the latter is but little 
esteemed: his. 20 volumes. of the 
abridgement of Prévost’s Vovage 
are rather a bookselling speculation, 
than a literary monument ;_and his 
amatory poem of Tangu and Phelims, 
the works of his youth, was but ill 
suited to the severity of his later pril- 
ciples. He was for a long time-editot 
of the literary part of the Mercure, 
and enriched it with many well chose 
extracts ; after having appeared a g@ 
poet and. a..good: orater, -he ed 
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hitiselfa man Of deep reading and an not made public; it is only knowg 
ingenious ‘but severe and ill-natared that he wrote several books of a poem - 
entice; he developed his principles of on religion and the révolution, the 
taste stil ‘better in his lessons at the most energetic passages of which he 
Lyceum and in his Course of Litera- often took pleasure in reciting before 
ture, ipon which work ‘principally his friends. In 1801 he published his 
rests hig real glory.—At the beginning ‘correspondence with Paul the First, 
of the revolution Laharpe adopted its a work in which has. been found a 
principles, and went so far as to reach t part of his ancient ideas and 
its maxims in‘his lessons at the Ly- former enmities. A severe and ‘im- 
ceam; where, at the close of 1792, placable critic, he had made himself 
at the time of the greatest revolution- numerous enemies, aud his variations 
ary ferment, he declaimed a very ve- in politics and religion often furnished 
hement hymn to liberty, in which them with arms against him. In the 
the following lines are particularly last years of his life few days passed 
remarkable: ‘‘The sword, my friends, without his going to mass, and per- 
the sword! it presses on carnage— fotming all the other duties of reli- 
The sword! it drinks blood, blood gion. e left behind him many un- 
noutishes rage, and rage inflicts finished manuscripts, especially the 
death.” Another day, Labarpe ap- poem which we have just mentioned, 
pearing in the same ‘assembly with a and some books of a translation into 
red cap on his head, cried out, ‘* This verse of the Jerusalem Delivered; 
cap penetrates and inflames my brain!” four volumes by ‘him, entitled Select 
Healsocomposed several other poems Works, have beer lately announced. 
for the revolution; bat when the Laharj= died on the 10th of February, 
reign of terror had opened his eyes, 1808, at the age of 64; he ended his 
when he had been imprisoned as a will with these words: ‘I supplicate 
suspécted person, he came out of his: Divine Providence to grant the wishes 
confinement filled with indignation that I make for the happiness. of my 
against tyranny, and with zeal ‘for a native Jand. May my country long 
religion which persecution vainly en- enjoy peace and quiet! May the 
deavoured to destroy. He had been holy maxims of the gospel be gene- 
4 disciple and admirer of Voltaire, rally followed, for the piness of 
who had paid him by eulogiums for society!” His coffin was accompanied 
his devotion to the party of philo- to the burying-ground of Vaugirard, 
sophers ; he from that time declared by the members of the Institute, and 
himself their enemy, and when he a great number of friends; M. de 
had recovered his liberty, pronounced Fontanes, who. was long his friend, 
on the 31st of December, 1794, from and who appreciated him properly 
the tribune of the Lyceum, an ener- then bestowed on him a short and 
tic and very eloquent discourse on brilliant panegyric: he had just en- 
crimes which had just stained the tered into the Ynstitute as a member 
French nanie; and he from that time of the ancient academy. 
attacked the Fire oo of the revo- —— 
lution in all the writings which came _Latanpsg (J.J. re Francats), 
from his pen, especially that entitled Director of the observatory, in- 
the Fanaticism in the Revolution- spector of the college of France, 
ary Tongue, which he published in member ef the Institute and of the 
1797, and in the Memorial, a journal principal learned societies of Europe, 
which he edited with Fontanes and member of the legion of honour, &c. 
de Vanxhelles, and which occasioned &c. born at Bourg in Bresse, July the 
'm to be included in the law of 11th, 1782. He originally went to 
transportation of the 18th of Fruc- the bar, but his love of science soon 
tidor, year 5, (4th September, 1797,) made him leave it, and after having 
from which he had the happiness to studied astronomy at Lyons under 
escape. The consular government father Berand, a Jesuit, he came to 
put an end to his proscription in 1800; Paris to improve still more by the ist 
aud two years afterwards he under- structions of Delisle and Lemonnier. 
went-a new banishment of several Having in 1751 been appointed by 
months, the reasens for which were* the king to observe the distance of the 
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moon from the earth at Berlin, he 
was chosen a menmsber of the academy 
in that city; and sbortly after, on the 
7th of Fébruary, 1753, -he was elected 
one of the academy of seiences at 
Paris. In 1802 ‘he presented the In- 
stitute with the’ sum of 10,000 livres 
to found a perpetual prize for the 
most important discovery in astrono- 
my, or the thost important work on 
this science that should appear in the 
course of each year. In 1805 Alex- 
ander I. renewed the grant of a pen- 
sion which Catharine II. had confer- 
red on him, and of which Paul I. had 
deprived him. In 1805 Lalande own- 
ed himself tobe the author of the 
republican Calendar, but pleaded in his 
justification his not venturing to re- 
fuse Fabre d’Eglantine, who had re- 
quired it of him in 1793. Before the 
revolution Lalande made a public pro- 
fession of atheism; in 1795 he deli- 
vered a speech at the Pantheon, with 
the red cap on his head, against the 
existence of. God: in 1805 lie pub- 
lished a supplement to the Dictionary 
of Atheists, by Silvain Maréchal, in 
which, he endeavours to prove there 
1S 10 Deity, and in we age of his opi- 


nion he cites not only the dead but 


even living’ person, and such as are 
now holding the chief dignities of the 
French empire, and who, as for in- 


stance, Francois de Neufchatean, 
president of the senate, strongly pro- 
tested in the public prints against this 
injuriotts charge. The emperor, on 
ty ing informed of Lalande’s conduct, 
enjoined him to publish nothing more 
with his natne, in a letter dated from 
the palace at Schoenbrunn, January 
the 1Sth, 1806, which was read at a 
general meeting of the Institute, all 
the classes of which had been specially 
summoned. ‘The substance of this 
Jetter is, that M. Lalande, whose name 
had ‘hitherto been united with im- 
portant labours in science, had lately 
fallen into a state of childhood, which 
appeared now in little articles un- 
worthy his name, which he sent to 
the public prints: now in the public 
profession he ‘mzde of ‘‘ atheism, a 
sad doctrine, whith if it leave unim- 
paired the morals of a few individuals, 
operates fataHy ou those of society in 
general ;” in consequence, his Majes- 
ty interdicts M. Lalande from print- 
ig any thing more with his name 
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M: Lalande, who was present, rose 
and said, ‘* I will conform to the or. 
ders of his Majesty.” Lalande’s prin 
cipal works are :—Hally’s Astrono- 
mical Tables of Planets and Comets, 
sogeeieees with several new tables, 
and the History of the Comet of 1759; 
Explanation of the Astronomical Cal- 
culations in 1762;-Travels ofa French 
man in Italy in the years 1765 and 
1766, reprinied in 1786; al] the As. 
troniomical articles m the Encyclo- 
pedia of Yverdun ; in the supplements 
to-that of Paris 1776 and 1777 ; andin 
the New Encyclopedia arranged ac- 
cording to the order of subjects, 1799; 
all the Mathematical articles, and se. 
veral others, in the Journals des Sa- 
vans, from 1766 to 1792; sixteen yo- 
Jumes on the Knowledge of the Wea- 
ther, and the Motions of the Celestial 
Bodies; the Arts of Manufacturers of 
Paper, Parchment, and _ Pasteboard, 
of Dressers of Chamois, Turkey, Kid, 
and Hungary Leathers; and of Tan- 
ners and Curriers, in the great collec 
tion of Arts and Trades by.the Aca 
demy of Sciences; about 160 Astro- 
nomical Memoirs imserted in the 
volumes of the Academy from 1751 
till 1790, and in the Memoirs of the 
Institute ; a number of Memoirs i 
the Leipzig, Transactions, in the Me- ’ 
moirs of the Academies of Berlin, of 
Dijon, and History of Astronomy, @ 
complete work on that sgience ; a0 
Abridgmeut of Astronomy, translated 
into German and Italian, reprinted in 
1795; Remarks on the Comets which 
may approach the earth, 1773. This 
work | anwar all Paris at the time; 
every one was apprehensive from the 
conjectures there stated, that ihe earth 
would. be inundated or set on_ fire by 
the comet which then appeared in the 
heavens. Ephemeris of the Move- 
ments of the Celestial Bodies from 
1775 to 1800; History. of the Canals 
of Navigation, and ‘particularly the 
Canal of Languedoc, 1778 3 Astrono 
my for Ladies, 1786; Abridgment of 
Navigation, printed at’ the cost of the 
republic, iv 1703. He bas now il 
the press a Celestial History, contai- 
jue an immense body of observations; 
and an Astronomical Bibliography, 
containing historical notes on. the his 
tory of asirouomy, particularly sinet 
ibe year 1782, where that of Bailly 
cade; coultitude of Academical Py 
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hegyrics; and an edition of Fon- 
tenelle’s Worlds, with notes. Ever 


since the year 1761, Lalande has been. 


professor of astronomy in the college 
of France; and the construction of 
the fine observatory in the military 
school at Paris, is owing to his ex- 
ertions. His nephew, M. F Lalande, 
is also'a member of the institute, and 
has shared in a great number of his 
_astronemical fabours. 
Mac (THE Baron DB), 

An Austrian general, was born of a 
poor and mean family in the margra- 
viate of Anspach; he nevertheless 
received a good education, began life 
as a soldier, became a quarter-master 
ina regiment of cavalry, and during 
the war, betonged to the staff of the 
army, a post-in which he drew the 
attention of field-marshal Lascy, who 
made him a captain. The sentiments 
of esteem for his benefactor, which 
glowed in the heart of Mack, dis- 
pleased bis successor Laudon, who 
one day said something very warm 
about the creatares of Lascy, Keeping 
his eyes fixed on Mack, - Mack re- 
turned, ‘‘ I must inform you, sir, that 
E here serve neither M. de Lascy nor 
you, but his Imperial Majesty, to 


’whom my life is consecrated.” Two 
days after Mack distinguished ‘himself 
by the following action: M. de Lau- 
don hesitated whether he should at- 
tack Lissa, ten miles from which town 
his camp was posted, believing it to 


be defended by 30,000 men. Mack, 
who wished to make him determine 
on the assault, left him at nine o’clock 
inthe evening, crossed the Danube 
with one hussar, made his way into a 
suburb of Lissa, took a‘ Turkish efficer 
prisoner, and the next morning, at 
seven o'clock, presented him to the 
general, who learnt from him that 
the garrison consisted of only 6000 
men. The ‘marshal then addressed 
him in flattering terms, made him his 
aid-de- camp, and requested that he 
would never leave him. Laudon, 
before his death, presented his young 
favourite to the emperor, saying. to 
him, “I leave you a Laudon, who 
will serve you better than-I ‘have 
done: f mean Major Mack.” ‘Thus, 
having’ obtained some desiree of cele- 
brity, he served, in 1793, under M. 
de Cobourg, as quarter-master-gene- 


General Mack. 
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ral, and inthis capacity directed the 
early operations of the campaign, the 
passage of the Roér, the deliverance 
of Maestricht, and the battles of Ner- 
winde: He had also a great share in 
the negociations then carried on with 
Dumouriez, from which the Austrian 
leaders derived so little benefit. He 
was afterwards wounded in the attack 
on the camp at Famars, and unable te 
follow up his plans, was recalled ‘to 
Vienna, and superseded by Prince 
Holrenlobe; whom’ he afterwards 
again joined in the Low Countries, 
when he was appointed major-gene- 
ra] and quarter-master-general of the 
Flemish army. In the preceding Fe- 
bruary, 1794, the emperor had dis- 
patched him to London, that he might 
adjust with the British cabinet the 
plans of the campaign which was just 
going to open. Mack had prepared 
a general attack to crush Pichegra, 
and was moving all: his forces in a 
space of about twenty leagues ; but. so 
vast an operation was not in every 

art well concerted : the English and 

anoverians were defeated on the 
18th of May, at Hondscoote, and the 
Austrian army, after a fruitless con- 
test, withdrew to Tournay. On the 
aed Pichegru, in. his turn, attacked 
the allied forces, to compel them te 
cross the Scheldt again ; but the bat- 
tle, after continuing from six in the 
morning till ten in the evening, at last 
remained doubtful. The emperor 
shortly after resolved on returning to 
Vienna, and Jeaving the command of 
the army to the Prince of Cobourg, 
who had little confidence in Mack, 
but who highly esteemed General 
Fischer, one.of bis enemies. Mack, 
finding that after the emperor’s de- 
parture he should have no influence, 
asked and obtained permission to re- 
turn to Vienna. He then passed se- 
veral years in Bohemia; but when 
the peace of Campo Formio was sign- 
ed, he was appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and commissioned to organize the 
army of italy anew. A war having 
in 1798 broke out between Naples 
and the French republic, he went to 
take the command of -the Neapolitan 
forces, and thus, in some sort, be- 
came master of the déstiny of the 
state; but his talents were very un- 
equal to so important a part, and 
though he at first obtained-some ad- 
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ogg over scattered and small par- 
ties, he was afterwards completely 
defeated, and his army totally routed 
by General Championnet. Mack was 
en guilty of capital errors; for, 
quite uae himself, he wished to 
enter into a negociation with the hos- 
tile generals, and suspicions being 
thus excited, a cry of treachery was 
spread ; part of his troops, and above 
all, the people of Naples rose against 
him, ah ges found there was no other 
way to eseape their fury, than to 
throw himself, with his staff, into the 
arms of the French, who, in spite of 
his remonstrances, treated him as a 
prisoner of war. On this occasion, it 
must be allowed, he behaved in a pu- 
sillanimous manner ; for, though it 
has Jong been said, that valour in the 
field (which cannot be denied him,) 
does not always supply the fortitude 
and presence of mind which are re- 
quisite to incite, or repress a multi- 
tude, yet he to whom the safety of a 
nation is intrusted, should know how 
to succeed, or to die in the attempt. 
Innumerable epigrams and songs 
against him were published at the 
time of his flight and captivity, and 
the conduct of M. de Damas, a fo- 
reigner also, served to shew what he 
might have done, had he, like that 
galfant Frenchman, known how to 
gain the confidence of his troops, and 
inspire them with a like military en- 
thusiasm. The court of Vienna hav- 
icg refused an exchange, he was sent 
to France, and kept there some time 
on his parole, but at last. secret! 
escaped with a courtezan, in April, 
1800; and the French gevernment, 
as if wishing to set in a stronger light 
the shame of this infraction of laws, 
ever sacred to a military man, imme- 
diately restored all the officers of bis 
staff to liberty, and desired them to 
convey back to their general his ser- 
vants, his effects, and his horses. In 
1804 he was nominated commander 
in chief of all the forces stationed in 
the Tyrol, in Dalmatia, and in Italy, 
when he presented a new plan of dis- 
cipline for the Austrian troops, which 
the Archduke Charles adopted. In 
1805 he became a member of the 
council of war, and had great influ- 
ence in the direction of military affairs. 
In the month of September he ob- 
tained the command of the Bavarian 
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army, but.on the approach of the 

rench troops he withdrew beyond 
the Danube, and shut himself up in 
the city of Ulm, with a numerous 
force. Then the emperor Napoleon 
crossed the river, and after making a 
shew of a design to penetrate into 
Bavaria, he on a sudden returned to 
Ulm, cut off the left wing of the 
Austrian army, seized Memmingen, 
which General Spangen surrendered 
without resistance, and came witha 
superior force to give battle to Gene- 
ral Mack, who continued shut up in 
Ulm, while the Archduke Ferdinand, 
after having vainly endeavoured to 
bring him to act courageous! > Was 
retreating into Bohemia, through 
Franconia, with a considerable body 
of cavalry. Mack then, closely pres- 
sed by the French army, after two or 
three attacks on the advanced guard, 
accepted the most ignominious capitu- 
lation recorded in military annals. His 
troops, to the number of 40,000 men, 
were made prisoners, and he and his 
staff alone had permission to retire on 
their parole to Austria ; but no sooner 
was he arrived, than he was. seized 
and confined in the fortress of The- 
risenstadt, from which he was remoy- 
ed only to appear before a conprt- 
martial. At the end of February, \ 
1806, judgment had not been passed 
on him. 

(Frexon L. S.) 

Son of the journalist Fréron, the 
antagonist of Voltaire, and of the phi- 
losophic sect, with whom he himself 
contended after the death of his fa- 
ther. Brought up at the om 
Louis-le-grand with Robespierre, 
became in the revolution. his friend, 
his emulator, and at last his denun- 
ciator. He was god-son to Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, and was'protected by 
Madame Adelaide, aunt to Louis 
XVI. After the death of his father, 
he worked at the Literary Year, (the 
property of which had been continued 
to him) with several men of letters, 
and especially with Geoffroy. In 
1789, he began to edite the Orator of 
the People, and became the coadjator 
of Marat. Mercier says, in his New 
Paris, that ‘‘ Fréron, as well as Ma- 
rat, by his periodical incendiary pa- 
pers, excited contentions between the 
citizens and the king’s new guard; 4 
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dexterous method, by which they 
occasioned the disbanding of. these 
guards, and delivered up the king 
without defence, to the insults of fhe 
populace.” In 1791, Fréron ventured 
to demand *the death of Louis XVI. 
and he afterwards made a figure in 
the municipality, which completed 
the overthrow of the monarchy on 
“he 10th of August, 1792. The de- 
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thinking to obtain pardon by their 
submission, obeyed ; and 8000 per- 
sons were assembled at the appointed 
place. All the representatives (Bar- 
ras, Salicetti, Ricord, Robespierre the 
younger, &c.) were embarrassed at 
the sight of this multitude; Fréron 
himself, surrounded by a formidable 
train of artillery, saw these numerous 
victims with terror; at last, by the 
partment of Paris appointed him in advice of Barras, a jury was appoint- 
September deputy to the convention, ed, commissioned to select the most 
where he voted for the — wd Louis guilty seg sive lary a poet — 
XVI. observing, {* that he had pro- ber were instantly shot. ‘The shoot- 
posed his execution two years before, ing with musquets being insufficient, 
and that he had gone to attack him, they had afterwards recourse to the 
eyen in his palace.” It was during mitraillade, and it was in another 
his missions to the departments, that execution of this nature that Fréron, 
Fréron signalized himself in the in order to dispatch the victims who 
most revolutionary manner. Being had not perished by the first discharge, 
sent with Barras into the South, he cried out, ‘‘ Let those who are still 
displayed all the activity of his coad- ne — the republic pardons them.” 
jutor, and. shewed besides an inex- Some unhappy creatures trusting to 
ustible fund of cruelty, in his cor- this promise, he caused ge bs be 
respondence and in his private con- instantly fired upon. In the midst of 
pa On their a S. sy in a Nye te anger grog om the 
e beginning of October, 1793, they 20th of December, 1793, “‘ Shooting 
organized there a committee, which is the order of the day here. There is 
occasioned s,s ror ag of ve 7 eee puaong, Se ig of ease 
town, erected scaffolds, destroye . and, but for the fear of de- 
workshops, and ruined commerce ; stroying innocent victims, such as the 
they published there a proclamation, confined patriots, all would have been 
announcing that ¢erfor was the order put to the sword; as, but for the fear 
of the day, and that to save Marseilles, ot burning the arsenal and magazines, 
‘ai hanes, Eos pier com coke ie Hears Wak. WA Oe tae 
/OuTS. Vn soon > j 
became the theatre of new atrocities; disappear from the soil of liberty, to- 
ms whilst Barras mingled courage at morrow and the following days we 
east with his fury, Freron seemed to proceed to razing— shooting, till there 
ww to himself more ary ved are no — ee ‘réron, on 
tcheri ymolitions. ** Thi quitting this unha town, went 
» a" on > cae in aces vith bis coadjators, (© finish the de? 
to Moses Bayle ; ‘‘ we have required population of Marseilles, which they 
12,000 masons to raise the town; declared a commune without a name, 
every day since our arrival we have and where they destroyed more than 
av alecady $00 Talontes shot: "Al vel tran, and sharpen of 6 mi- 
ready oulonese shot. nail tribunal, a vards mi- 
the great measures have been missed litary committee. This is the homage 
at Marseilles ; if they had only shot which Fréron did, in we of his let- 
800 conspirators, as has been done ters, to the members of this commit- 
a had appointed a ren’ ypu mes .< hagas’ , ey — 
emn the rest, we should not goes on in a fort e ; the 
be in the condition that we. now are merchants dance the carmagnole ; it 
in.” It was at first intended to put is on them principally that it fixes.” 
to death all who had accepted any At the same time they caused the 
office, or borne arms in the town finest edifices of this city to be de- 
during the siege. Fréron conse- stroyed. Returning at last from _his 
quently signified to them that they proconsulship, Freron was at first 
taust all go, under pain of death, to proclaimed, at the Jacobin Club, ‘the 
the Champ-de-Marss The Toulonese,. deliverer of the South; and after the 
Univeasat Mac. Vou. XVI, 3D 
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fall of Hébert, he imputed to the Hé- 
bertists the misfortunes of these places. 
He soon, however, becante an object 
of suspicion to Robespierre, who pro- 
cured his expulsion from the society of 
Jacobins ; being then marked out as 
a victim, he joined his efforts to those 
of the other terrorists, who saw them- 
selves equally threatened, attacked 
Robespierre, and contributed greatl 
to his ruin. He was one of the coad- 
jutors who were given to Barras on 
the 28th of July, 1794, to have the 
vanquished executed, and to keep 
their partisans within bounds. Ever 
ossessed with a rage for demolition, 
e proposed on that day to demolish 
the building of the commune of Paris. 
After this period he shewed himself 
the enemy of the terrorists, and pur- 
sued them with a fury worthy of a 
former companion. On the ist of 
August he attacked Fouquier Tinvile, 
who had been retained in the new or- 
se grees of the tribunal]. ‘ All 


aris,” said he, *¢ calls for his punish- 
ment; I demand a decree of accusa- 
tion against him, and let him go and 
expiate in hell the blood that he has 
shed.” 
frequently interrupte 


The next veg in a speech 

by applauses, 
he retraced the various crises of the 
revolution, and especially of the ty- 
xanny of Robespierre, He did not 
dissemble that the legislators ought 
to blush and groan at having suffered 
so many crimes, which would not 
have been committed if the press had 
remeined free, and he proposed to de- 
clare any person a conspirator who 
should seek to stop and restrain it. 
Being accused in the Jacobin ciub, of 
having attacked Robespierre only in 
order to succeed him, he endeavoured 
io justify himself; but his expulsion 
was pronounced, On the 23d, hav- 
ing denounced Moses Bayle and Gra- 
net, as promoters of the counter- 
revolution of the South, and accusers 
of Marat, he was attacked himself by 
Ruamps, as a dilapidator. Two pa- 
pers were produced by Eseudier and 
Granet; but Treilhard, on the 4th of 
October, ‘procured the acquittal of 
Fréron and Barras of the charge of 
dilapidation. He was attacked on the 
30ih at the Jacobin club, for his con- 
duct in the South, and a member 
asked why he had permitted the army 
uf Carteaux to ‘be paid in assignats, 
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while that of his brother-in-law La- 
poype was paid in coin. The next 
day, Dulaure reproached him in the 
convention, with wanting to destroy 
the Jacobins, after having been one 
of their chiefs, and of making bim- 
self a party among the young men 
whose exemption from service he 
ptocured. Being attacked again con- 
cerning his journal, the Orator of the 
People, he pronounced at the eonven- 
tion, on the Ist of March, a long 
-—-. in which he recriminated on 
those of his colleagues who had de- 
nounced him, and expressed his wish 
to terminate the revolution, but de- 
siring first the punishment of the trai- 
tors who were accused (the ancient 
members of the committee of public 
safety, ) regarded aristocracy as a phan- 
tom, pleaded for peace, said that 
** the convention, while it punished 
crime, ought to pardon error,” and 
ended with a scheme for a decree to 
revise the revolutionary laws, liberate 
the suspected persons, and appoint a 
committee to prepare the organic laws 
of the constitution of 1793. Warm 
applauses were lavished on thisspeech, 
for the printing of which the conven- 
tion gave orders. On the 23d Moses 
Bayle reminded him that the mem- 
bers of the ancient committee of pub- 
lic safety, accused by him, had op- 
a his accusation. On the 27th 
arére justified the eulogium that he 
had passed on Robespierre, on the 7th 
ot Thermidor, by different fragments 
of the opinions of Fréron. On the 
ist of April, Fréron designated Chov- 
dieu and Leonard Bourdon as the 
principal members of a committee of 
insurrection at Paris, and procured a 
decree for removing the deputies, at- 
rested on that day, to the chateau of 
Ham, and for arresting Leonard Bour- 
don. On the 6th he proposed that 
death should no longer be inflicted 
for revolutionary crimes, except for 
crimes of emigration, promotion 
the royal cause, and military treason ; 
and that transportation should be sub- 
stituted for it. On the gth of May 
he declared against the plan of 
committee of eleven, relative to the 
organization of the government, and, 
in consequence of his observation 00 
the ist of Prairial, the president of the 
convention gave orders for preventing 
the deputies named in the various at: 
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cusations from Jeaying the hall.— ed an absurd pomp in the midst of a 
Being commissioned to reduce the terrifying armed force, by whom he 
insurgents of the Faubourg St. An- was surrounded wherever he appear- 
toine, he gave an account of this ex- ed, to secure himself from the public 
pedition on the 23d of May. Onthe vengeance. On his return he was 
29th he supported the proposals of obliged to be attended to Lyon by 200 
Lesage,.for not suffering any but cavalry. On the 10th of November, 
military.crimes to be judged by the Siméon attacked him in the Council 
military tribunal, for sending Romme, of Five Hundred for his proceedings 
Goujon, and the persons accused with at Marseilles. The minister of jus- 
them, to the criminal tribunal of the tice made a report to the Directory 
Seine, and for having a report made concerning his conduct, which was 
on the deputies, who, in their mis- approved: nevertheless, Jourdan of 
sions, had shed ‘innocent blood, and the Bouches du Rhéne accused him 
wasted the money of the state. On again of having brought terrorism 
the 5th of September he brought for- into office. Other denunciations de- 
ward the situation of the South of termined the council to appoint a 
France, where he represented the committee for their examination: on 
emigrants as returned, the purchasers his return, he replied to these various 
of national domains distressed, and charges with contempt and arrogance, 
royalism and fanaticism triumphing ; and published an‘historical account of 
and he proposed that the fugitives of the re-action and the massacres of the 
Toulon should not be comprehended South. He had been elected by 
in the decree relative tothe proscribed Guyanne, deputy from that colony to 
persons of the 31st of May. Being the Council of Five Hundred; but 
sent on the 13th of Vendémiaire, (5th this election was not admitted. In 
of October, 1795), to the Faubourg 1799 he was appointed commissioner 
St. Antoine, to arm the inhabitants from ‘the Directory to St. Domingo; 
iu favour of the convention, he an- he did not go, but undertook the di- 
nounced that they had sworn toex- rection of the houses of reception, 
terminate the enemies of liberty, He and, at the time of the expedition to 
was accused in the correspondence of St. Domingo in 1802, was appointed 
Lemaitre, and. Baudin was astonished prefect of the South, and went with 
that the letters which might compro- General Leclerc; after the prefect 
mise him, and the other deputies of Benezech’s death, he at first succeed- 
the Thermidorian party, were not ed him, but soon shared his fate; he 
read at the convention, On the 23d sunk under the influence of the cli- 
of October he was accused by Thi- mate, after an illness of six days. 
baudeau, of having organised the roy- Besides his journals and pamphlets 
alist resaction, and of wanting, like published in the course of the revolu- 
Tallien, to bring back a new tyranny tion, Fréron dispersed some fugitive 
of another species, to revenge himself poems in different collections. His 
for not having had the first of the journal, the Orator of the People, was, 
national confidence in the elections. at the time, ascribed in great part to 
Fréron was then on a mission to the Dussault, a young writer, of talents 
Bouches du Rhone, where he display- very superior to Fréron’s. 


THE GLEANER, 

COFFEE. that they seethe and drink hot as may 

TINHE following accountofthis now be endured; it is good all hours of , 
popular beverage was given by the day, but especially morning and 
Henry Blount, Esq. in his voyage to evening: when to that purpose they 
the Levant, 1634. entertain themselves two or three 
“ They have another drink, not hours, in coffee-houses, which in all 
good at meat, called caffee, made of Turkey abound more than inns and 
a berry as big as a small bean, dried alehouses with us. It is thought to 
in a furnace and,beat to powder, of a be the old black broth used to much 
soot colour, im tasie a little bitterish ; by the Lacedemonians, and drieth all 
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humours in the stomach, comforteth 
the brain, never causeth drunkenness, 
or any other surfeit, and is a harmless 
entertainment of good fellowship; 
for there upon scaffolds, half a yard 
high, and covered with mats, they sit 
cross-legged, after the Turkish man- 
ner, many times two or three hun- 
dred together, talking, and likely 
with some poor music passing up and 
down.” 
THE HUMMUMS. 

This name is probably derived from 
the Arabic weet Hamam, which sig- 
nifies a bath: thus the baths at Cairo, 
says Clayton, are called Hamam el 
Pharaone, that is, the ‘baths of 
Pharao,” because probably they might 
have been formerly visited by Pharao. 
The well known hot baths_in Lon- 
don, calle@ Hummums, derive their 
name, however, according to Mr. 
Pinkerton, from the sign ot the Hou- 
hynyms of Swift. 


BURIALS IN SIAM. 

«¢ The honour of the funeral — 
says Turpin, in his history of Siam, 
**is not conferred on every body. 
Criminals who perish by the law, 
women who die in clnildbed, all 
those who have died a violent death, 
are condemned to be buried in-the 
bowels of the earth, which is the 
greatest disgrace impressed on the 
memory of the dead. ‘They are con- 
sidered as criminals struck by the 
vengeance of heaven, which never 
falls on the innocent.” 


s 
CURIOUS TRANSLATION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


In the possession of Glasgow Col- 

lege is a very singular version of the 
Bible, by the Rev. Zachary Boyd, a 
learned, worthy, and pious divine of 
that city, who lived about a century 
and a half ago, and dying, bequeathed 
to this seminary of knowledge his for- 
tune and al] his MSS. but not on con- 
dition of printing his poem, as is vul- 
garly imagined. It is probable that 
ie adapted his verse to the intellects 
of his hearers, the only excuse for 
the variety of gross imagery, of which 
part of the soliloquy of Jonas, in the 
tish’s belly, will be thought a suffi- 
cient specimen :—= 


The Patriotism of Sir Francis Burdeti ! 


By Mr. Burdon. (May 
What house is this? Here’s neither coal 


nor candle; 
Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle : 
I and my table are both here within, 
Where day never dawn’d, where sun did 
never shine ; 
The like of this on earth man never saw: 
A living man within a monster’s maw! 
Buried under mountains, which are high 
and steep! 
Plunged under waters hundred fathoms 
deep! 


p! 
Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see; 
He sailed above the highest waves ; a won- 


der, 
I and my boat are all the waters under; 
He in his ark could go.and also come; 
But [sit still in such a straightened room, 
As is most uncouth ; head and feet toge- 
ther, 
Among such grease as would a thousand — 
smother. 
Where I, entombed in melancholy, sink 
Choaked, suffocate with excremental stink. 





This communication from our re- 
spected correspondent came too tate for 
dusertion-in wts regular division of the 
Magazine; but, its topic being guite 
temporary, we have tnserted it here, . 
rainer than delay wt tril the next num- 
ber, 


The Parriotism of Sir Frawcis 
Burpett: By Mr. Burgon. 


4 ng imprudence of Sir F. Bur. 
. dett, in resisting by force the 
execution of the Speaker’s warrant, 
was never more completely mant- 
fested (and it always struck me to be 
tolerably evident even to the dullest 
understanding) than by the exultatio, 
which Mr. Perceval lately expressed, 
when alluding to the interference of 
the military to enforce the. Hon. Ba- 
ronet’s arrest. After calling him, 
with a sneer, “ the on of mobs 
and incendiarics,” he reminded: him 
of the measures which government 
had been compelled to resort to, in 
order to repel ‘‘the tumultuary aid 
which had been offered him to resist 
the laws of his country—he might 
now confidently say the laws of his 
country, for the law had since been 
Tecognised and acknowledged by all 
the a to Me ~ had Ary 
to appeal, as well as tw 

pds 09 most fonde ok—the pa 
jury,” with a sneer ! 





1812.] 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this sentence pretty strongly ac- 
knowledged, that previous to the late 
determination of the Judges, the 
Speaker’s warrant was no Jau:ful in- 
strument, and therefore that it was 
not /awful to execute it by military 
force. Indeed, it is well known that 
no such force was ever before em- 
ployed for this purpose; nor did 
there exist any law, or any determi- 
nation of a court, (which is equiva- 
lent to law) by which it could be em- 
ployed: and it is also worthy of re- 
mark, that Sir James Mansfield, who 
delivered the opinion of the Judges, 
did not vindicate the interference of 
the military as such, bat only con- 
tended, that they, being called upon 
to aid tke civil power, acted only as 
private citizens, and were not de- 
prived of their civil rights by being 
soldiers. It was, however, easy to 
foresee, that the peace of the city 
being so violently endangered by Sir 
¥. Burdett’s appeal to the. mob, for 
no man can doubt that his evasive 
answer to the Serjeant at Arms was 
only intended to give the mob time 
to assemble, ministers were reduced 


to the positive necessity of repressing 
by force a tumult, which could not 
be otherwise repressed; it was eas 

to foresee, therefore, that an act which 


was justified positive necessity, 
would soon be justified by law, and 
therefore the people of this country 
are indebted to Sur F. Burdett (and-I 
know little else they owe him) for 
having carried to the utmost possible 
height the power of the House of 
Commons, which wanted only that 
step to complete its omnipotence.—1 

ave shewn, in another place,* by 
what gradual encroachments that 
House has risen from the lowest de- 
gree of privilege to the highest degree 
of power, except one, and that one 
they have now gained. ‘The violence 
of the Hon. Baronet, two years since, 
saved the ministers from the punish- 
ment due to them for the Walcheren 
expedition ; and it has, on a late oc- 
Casion, given them a majority in sup- 
Port of a most profligate extension of 
the barrack system, by the intended 


* Vide “A Brief Treatise on the 
Privileges of the House of Commons.” 
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erection of most expensive barracks. 
in Mary-le-bone Park, at Liverpool, 
and Bristol. Such are the unhappy 
consequences-of violence, arrogance, 
and want of temper in all public 
concerns. 
I remain, &c. 

W. Burpow. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, 
May 15, 1812. 


The above lines were hardly writ- 


ten, when I received the account of 


Mr. Perceval’s murder—an event, 
which (considering the horror in 
which assassination is generally held) 
so far as it related to him personally, 
cannot be sufficiently deplored ; but 
it is possible, that even out of the 
greatest evil, good may be educed, 
and that by the sacrifice of one man, 
thousands may be saved from mi 

or murder. It seems to me sufh- 
ciently evident, that an administration 
cannot be formed out of the remains 
of Mr. Perceval’s party, and therefore 
the wretched reptiles with whom he 
was surrounded, must sneak into their 
dirty holes again, and never more be 
heard of, for there was not one of 
them fit to manage the affairs of a 
small parish, much less those of a 
great nation. The Prince must now 
resort to his old advisers, and anyong 
them there are, undoubtedly, men ot 
talents and integrity ; and it is to be 
hoped that, having seen tlie errors of 
their former conduct, they will con- 
sent to adopt vigorous measures for 
prosecuting the war in the peninsula, 
and measures of economy at home, 
to enable them to ensure peace by 
ee and activity abroad. Lord 
Wellington has achieved too much 
in Spain to suffer them to abapdon 
that most interesting portion of Et- 
rope, and the aspect of things in the 
north is such as to afford a reason- 
able hope of bringing the tyrant to 
abandon his continental system, and 
let commerce return to its old chan- 
nels, or form new ones more condu- 
cive to the general good of mankind. 


-It is to be hoped that the Catholic 


question will be for ever set at rest, 
by a more liberal system of policy 
than Mr. Perceval’s powers enabled 
him to comprehend, and that his 
orders in council, if they are found to 





308 Original Criticism. [May 
have diminished our trade, as there -ly conciliated. We have lately suffered 
ean be little doubt they have, will be much ; let us now hope for the com. 
sent to the tomb of the Capulets, and mencement of a brighter era, an era 
America, by such measures, effectual- of religious and political liberty, 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


ISaysSaysI: a Novel. By Tuinxs- we would not advise a repetition of 
-To-Mysetr. 2 vols. 1812. the dose, lest the effects should be 
ularity of Thinks-I-to- fatal, and the pape reader, over- 


I 
HE po Rises: Se 
T Myself, deserved or not deserve Come by irresistible lethargy, should 


ed, has generated a host of imita- Sleep to wake no more. 
tors, who are eager to attract that 
attention to a title which they feel 
pretty certain cannot be obtained b 

their writings. ‘To the mercantile 
speculation of selling a book upon 
the credit of another man’s name, 
mean thongh it be, we have no very 
weighty objections to make: but to 
the fraudulent endeavour of foisting.a 
work upon public notice as the pro- 
duction of another person, we must 
enter our most indignant protest.— 
The pitiful and paltry attempt indeed 
never succeeds; but the dirty intention 
js the same, and deserves therefore 
equal severity of reprobation. The 
writer of the present work has adopt- 
ed that mean evasion, and by a coll - 
sive title-page endeavours to entrap 


A new Spanish GRammap, de- 


signed for every Class of Learners, 
but y syed -for such as are ther 
own Instructors. In Two Parts.— 
Part 1, An easy Introduction to the 
Elements of the Spanish Language, 
Part Il. The Rules of Etymology 
and Syntax fully exemplified, wih 
occasional Notes and Observations, 
And an Appendix, containing a use- 
ful Vocatulary; Dialogues, with 
numerical References to the Rules 
in the Grammar ; a few Specimens 
of Commercial Documents ; an Ex- 
planation of the Rules and Princi- 
ples of Spanish Poetry ; and some 
Rules for Derivation. By L.J.A- 
M‘Henry, @ Native of Spain—~ 


the unthinking into a belief that it 
ts the production of the author of 
Thinks-I-to-Myself. 
this we have seen a further attempt 
towards the same purpose in gn _ad- 
vertisement offering a pretended re- 
ward of 50/. to any person who can 
prove that it is not from the pen of 
Thinks-l-to-Myself. Vhe shaffling 
ambiguity of this advertisement is too 
ebvions to enshare any one; but its 


mercenary aim is equally obvious and ce oe 
LA SEES Ts the one commonly used. Nor isits ar- 
equally contemptible. rangement only md erm its contents 
So much for the moral character aye jikewise more valuable, and more 
which belongs-to the production of guited to the wants of alearner. We 
this book. Its internal character may think its publication will prove 
be briefly described, as an unsuccess- yery yseful recommendation to Mr. 
ful attempt, from the first page to the M‘Henry as a teacher of Spanish and 
last, at exciting the reader’s attention. we can assure him that it contailis 1 
He who has tried opium in vain, and fauits which may not be conside 
tosses all night upon a restless pillow, 4, perfectly venial in the production 
plagued with the demon insomnia, of 4 foreioner not writing in his native 
may read these volumes, and bless tongue, ~ we 
the hand that produced them: but” 5°* 


London, 1812. 1 vol. 32mo. 


In addition to HIS ample title-page contains a 

very pees aceount of the contents 
of this volume, of whose receptiou 
we can entertain little doubt when 
we recoliect how great muust be the 
general desire at the present moment 
to understand the Spanish language. 
We have looked into this Grammar, 
and think it decidedly preferable in 
its arrangement to that of Delphino, 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


As Appress ro THE River Darr. 
By Abraham Kyne. 


SPIRIT of the Dart to meet the vernal 
= year 
Whose early blossoms deck the frozen 
plain, 
Glide o’ er the surface of thy limpid sphere, 
Led by thy Naiades and their lepid train. 


Arise bright Pdw’r! behold Favonius 
springs, °™ 
To rend the fetters of a brumal spell ; 
Yo strip its demon of his frigid wings, 
Aud bind iki to an hyperborean cell. 


Smile on the bound’ries of thine rosy bed, 
Diffuse the treasures of thy copious urn, 
For blest by thee and Flora’s fairy tread, 
Earth’s siumb’ring stores with varied 
charms return. 


Translucent stream clad with the rohe of 
spring, 
Elysium reigns where’er thy branches 
roll, ; 
Deep in the dell where soft ton’d echoes 
sing, 
Thy wildest murmurs elevate the soul. 


And where the Shepherd tunes his doric 
reed, 
Blest with the glow of sweet serenity, 
To fame unknown, yet known to virtue’s 
mec, 
Be miue to dwell with solitude and thee. 


London, 1812. 


Kiss anD TELL. 
WUILE ou thy lips | whispering count 
My kisses o’er in wanton play, 

And raptur’d ¢edZ the dear amount, 

[ sometimes hear thee sighing say— 
“Ah, if the world should hear of this!” 

Nay, nay, my love, that fear dispel~ 
The lips that thus ean tell and hiss, 

‘Were never form'd to kiss and ¢eil. 


Love Lrtrsxs to my Wire. 
James Woopuousse. 
[Continued from page 314.] 


NOT thy consummate care, whose ten- 
{needs, 


By 


; der deeds 
No Stroug petition or commandment 
But runuing far before each want or wish, 
Prepar d each nice or necessary dish— 

} wl} -. . 
Lach cordial drop, or med’cine, quick 

__ procur’d, 

When pain oppress’d, or sickuess long en- 
dur'di—— 


Each garment, more than poety mut 
name, 
To ornament or fence my naked frame ; 
With carnest haste achieving every task, 
Ete whisper’d words or longing iooks 
could ask. ‘ 
Thy hands, how different was their 
tender touch 
From those that minister’d with mentasi 
grutch ; 
Thy hands, whose magie charms” have 
often shed 
Their balmy warmth about my aching 
head ; 
With tractor stroke, my feverish feet would 
calm, 
And pour fresh vigour from each velvet 
vam 
But, Oh! they soothe not now my pun- 
gent pains, 
Nor mollify, nor cool my scalding veins; 
Nor lay the lacerated nerves at ease, 
Soft-press’d and pillow’d on thy downy 
knees. 
In duranee vile f now alone am left, 
Thy absence mourniny—of thy balms be- 
reft : 
In tortures here I lie—sit, stand, or creep, 
Doze, dream, er wake tosiug—sigh, wail, 
or weep! 
To read, to write, piue, meditate, or pray, 
To live or die—no creature comes this way 
To ask the prisoner of his painful fate— 
The world’s all left him in his trying state; 
Except some tools of subaltern degree, 
Who seek self-interest when they wait on 
me; 
By want impell’d, or pow'rful hope in- 
press’d, [breast ; 
Whose constant cravings bite the troubled 
Like fell tarantula’s envenom’d fangs, 
Till duteous dance appease their hungry 
pangs. 
Some, urg’d to ask their necessary meat, 
Self-love compels to seek my scorn’d re- 
treat ; 
Or, like meek supplicants, submissive 
‘slink, 
To pray for portions of their dearer drink : 
All times beside, each gruff, ungrateful 
slave, 
Avoids my cloister like a loathsome grave. 
With caution shun, or pass my plaintive 
cell, 
Lest 1 should claims enforce, or miseries 
tell— 
As courtiers keep from penury’s cottage 
door, 
Or ne'er its poor inhabitants explore, 
Lest in those hapless haunts of pain and 
grief, {lie!. 
The moaning wretches might implore re- 
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Such slaves, like other sinners, vain and 
light, 
Ne’er feel for suffering souls when out of 
sight ; 
And when their wants are seen, their mi- 
series known, 
Befriend their feelings just to ease their 


own: 
While fiush’d with health, well-fed, and 
cover’d warm, 
They mind not misery, tho’ in friendship’s 
form ; 
For none but fellow-sufferers—friends— 
or saints, 
Pity the poor, or judge their just com- 
plaints. 
Accurs’d mankind from pain and mi- 
sery run, 
Where much must needs be lost, but no- 
thing won— 
All misers, hoarding up earth’s empty 
stati, 
Tho’ less might serve, they think they’ve 
ne’er enough. 
Each, without loss, might minister to need 
With pitying eye and unexpensive heed— 
Might, without money, or laborious art, 
Enlarge the soul and elevate the heart ; 
Make every eye, yea, every feature shine, 
And help each case of misery, even mine! 
But I, in this unhospitable nook, . 
By ingrates near forgot, by friends for- 
sook, 
Find no kind visitors approach the place, 
But God’s good providence and sovereign 
grace. 
The world’s all wilderness ! where men 
are found, 
Like beasts of prey, they wander, wasting 
round ; 
And each vile savage, exercising pow'r, 
The strong to esmbat, and the weak de- 
your; 
Like subtle, 
. snakes, 
That hide in fragrant bow'rs or flow'ry 
brakes ; 
Ur like the hornets and the wasps, which 
rove 
O’er every grassy plain and leafy grove ; 
And with the sting of spleen, or teeth of 
spite, re 
Inflict the dangerous bore or deadly bite. 
Selt-loving, sensual, man’s most darling 
dream, 
Grasps greedily all nature’s carnal scheme, 
Enfolds all objects offering fleshly joys, 
from intellectual scalks, or, careful, flies. 
He never visits tiresome scenes like this, 
Where all conspires to banish earthly bliss; 
Unless pure faith and Jove their pow’rs 
have shed, 
To renovate and rule the heart and head. 
ifow then can { that sympathy expect, 


Which will all others happiness ueglect? 


vicious, and envenom’d 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 


[May 


For no frail man will seek my cell afresh, 

Where nothing's kuownto gratify the flesh. 

Except he feels that change, and finds that 
choice, . 

Which can in acts of love alone rejoice, 
Here, as in hospitals, no soul is seen, 
But such as business brings, some gain to 

glean; 
For which all mercenary menials wait, ° 
Yet both the offiee aud the patient hate, 
Unless the fear of God and love of man 
Compels the duty and improves the plan. 
My sorrowful affliction, dearest friend, 
No kindred comforts, hirelings ne’er at- 
tend ; , 
And heav'n, at present, answers not my 
plea, 
To give me ease and health, or give me 
*thee! 
No lot on earth can scarcely e’er be worse, 
More heavy curses link’d with Adam's 
curse ; 
For, ah! essential mercies mark’d his fate, 
Tho’ fore’d from heavenly Eden's garden- 
gate— 
The flaming sword he ‘scap’d, and left be. 
hind ; 
I, more a wretch, by flaming swords con- 
fin’d! 


His feet, unfetter’d, knew no piercing | 


pains— 

He breath’d the breeze, and pac’d the 
flow’ry plains— 

His hours his own—no tyrant rul’d his 
will— 

And, what was infinitely happier still, 

To weaken woe, and strengthen gemuine 
joy, 

His beauteous Eve was ever—ever by. 

Poor patient Job, in far posterior times, 

Like me, not loaded with enormous crimes, 

Mid all the multifarious ills of life, 

Had still colloquial friends, and still his 
wife— 

And tho’ those friends, with criminating 
art, 

Still strove to burden more his breaking 
heart ; : 

Their pointed speeches, arm’d with aspic 
stings, 

Barr’d bitterer thoughts, and shut out 
Sharper things— , 

Tho’ keen reflections forc’d convulsive 
throes, [woes. 

They turned attention from his weighticr 

His shaineless wife, my gentle Hannah, she 

Shew’d not one lineament of mind like 
thee. 

But with audacity, in fierce debate, 

Aad hecdless of her husband’s future fate; 

With impious pride, and furious passio® 
strove 

To make despondence curse the God # 
Loye! 


{To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY §& PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men 
in H 


of Letters, Artists, and Works 


land, &F\c. kc, 


the course of the present year 
| ee be published, Researches into 
the History and Invention of Playing 
Cards, with incidental Illustrations of 
Ancient Manners, and of the Origin 
of Printing, and Engraving on Wood, 
embellished with engravings; among 
which will be, Fac-similes of Ancient 
Cards, in one small volume in 4to. 

In the press, Nouvel Essai, sur le 
Jeu des Echecs; avec des Reflexions 
Militaires, relativeace Jeu. Par E. 
Stein. anh 

Speedily will be published, Ma- 
rottes a Vendre; ou, Triboulet Ta- 
bletier, dont la Gibeciere, apres avoit 
eté egarrée pendant plusiers siccles, 
nous est enfin heureusement par- 
yenue; munie d'un rare assemblage de 
Hochets, Breloques, Colifichets et 
Babiolets, de toutes especes, d'un tra- 
vail non commun, et possedants mille 
proprietés et vertus, non moins utiles 
et rechercheés, que delectable et diffi- 
ciles & trouver.—Nunc est ridendum 
—Eme, valeque. Au Parnasse Bur- 
lesque. Ex 
Bel Esprit, a I'Enseigne de la Face- 
tiosité. L’an premier de la Nouvelle 


re. 
Mr. B. H. Smart is age. for the 


press a small school book, which will 
enable teachers to prevent or remove 
all defects of utterance, and train 
young persons, systematically, to a 
distinct, forcible, and polite pronun- 
ciation. 

In the course of next month will be 
published, Hints on the Laws and 
Customs among Ancient and Modern 
Nations respecting Marriage, Mar- 
riage Ceremonies, Divorce, Adultery, 
Polygamy, Purchasing of Wives, Ce- 
libacy, Parental Authority and Obli- 
gations, Filial Obligations, the De- 
scent of Property, Dower, Rape, Se- 
duction, Foruication, Prostitution, 
Chastity, Duelling, Perjury, Gaming, 
Lying, Libefs, False Witness, Luxury, 
Treason, Theft, Debtors, Extrava- 
gance, Usury, Dishonesty, Bastardy, 
Taxation, Guardianship, the Punish- 
ment of Crimes and Offences against 
Morality, &c. &c. &c. Together with 


Universat Mac. Vou. XVII. 


fiicina de la Banque du’ 


a Sketch of the Condition of Women 
among all Nations. 

Mr. Jackson’s Grammar of the 
Aelo-Doric, or Modern Greek, vul- 
garly called the Romaic, which was 
announced some time ago as ready 
rad tay ray is now printing at Ox- 
ford. Besides endeavouring to supply 
the want of a modern Greek Gram- 
mar in the English language (for no 
such has hitherto been published), 
Mr. J. attempts to"prove that the pe- 
culiarities of the Romaic are easily to 
be deduced from the dialects of the 
ancient Aeolic and Doric; and it is 

articularly on this account, that he 

as, with the concurrence of. several 
modern Greek philologists, thought 
proper to announce his grammar un- 
der the present title. The work will 
contain, besides the usual appendages 
of Familiar Dialogues and Letters, a 
Chapter of the Vicar of Wakefield, in 
the Aeolo-Doric, together with Spe- 
cimens of a modern Greek tragedy, 
with the English translations opposite, 
and a copious Vocabulary. 


A new octavo edition of the whole 
Works of Dr. Watts, as published by 
his executors, is now in the press, to 
be published by subscription in vo- 
lumes, the first to appear in July next. 


The Rev. Alex. Smith, of Keith 
Hall, will shortly publish a Translation 
of Michaelis’s celebrated work on the 
Mosaic Law, in two parts, the first of 
which will very soon appear. 


A Critical Account of the Life, 
Character, and Discourses, of Mr. 
Alexander Morus, the- celebrated 
preacher and professor in Geneva and 
Holland, and afterwards minister of 
Charenton in France, is preparing, in 
which the attack made upon him by 
the celebrated Milton, will be parti- 
cularly considered. Some of the se- 
lect sermons of Morus, now first 
translated by a minister in Scotland, 
will be subjoined, the whole forming 
a small octavo volume. . 

The Rev. Charles Latrobe, intends 
to publish Letters on the Nicobar 
Islands, written to the Editor by L. G. 
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Hoensel, seven years a missionary of 
the United Brethren at that station. 


M. De Audebert is engaged in a 
great work upon the relations which 
the diseases of animals have to those 
of man. 

*M. Noyez,Veterinarian at Mirepoix, 
has addressed a memoir to the class 
upon the good effects which result 
from the shearing of domestic animals, 
such as the ox and the horse,4f the 
cure and prevention of certain dis- 
eases. 

Among other French works which 
are in a course of translation, are, the 
Treatise of M. Portat on the Nature 
and Treatment of Apoplexy; the Me- 
dical Discourses, Memoirs, and Ob- 
servations of the late M. Dessarts; the 
‘great Treatise on Hernia, by M. Scarpa, 
professor at Pavia, and the Manual 
of Practical Medicine, by M. Odier, 
professor at Geneva. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Blackburn, will 
shortly publish the Remains of the 
late Rev. E. White, of Chester. 

Mr. Henry Mill is preparing for the 
press, a Genealogical Account of the 
Barclays of Urie, for apwards of seven 
hundred years, containing Memoirs 
of Colonel de Barclay, and his son 
Robert Barclay, author of the Apo- 
logy; together with the Letters that 
passed between him and the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II. Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine of the Rhine, Arch- 
bishop Sharp, Earl of Perth, and other 
distinguished characters. 

Dr. C. Badham, physician to the 
Duke of Sussex, is preparing a new 
Translation of Juvenal into English 
Verse, with brief Annotations. 


The Rev. A. C. Campbell, A. M. 
master of the King’s Grammar School 
at Pontefract, has in the press a new 
edition of Bishop Jewei's Apologia, 
to which he had added Historical 
Notes, and Smith's Greek translation. 


The History of the Royal Society 
is announced by Thomas Thomson, 
M.D. F.R.S. author of the System 
of Chemistry. 

Mr. Dibdin has announced Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, or a descriptive 
Catalogue of the early printed Books 
of many important first editons in the 
library of Earl Spencer, accompanied 
with notes, plates of fac-similes, aud 

‘numerevs appropriate embellish- 
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ments. The work will extend to two 
volume, super royal octavo, price to 
subscribers, 51. 5s. 


The Rev. Mr. Faber is preparing for 
the press, Origines Mythologice, the 
object of which is to shew the funda- 
mental identity and common origin of 
the various systems, whether Greek, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, Persian, Scy- 
thian, Celtic, American, &c. &ce. 

An Essay is in the press, on the 
Utility of Soap Ashes as a Manure, in 
which their nature and properties, the 
soils‘on which they may be most use- 
fully employed, and the mode of ap- 
plication are explained. 


-Mr. John Mitford, A. B. is pre- 
paring for the press, the Achilleis of 
Statius, with the collation of several 
manuscripts, and some scarce editions 
belonging to Lord Spencer. This 
work is intended to be followed by the 
Thebeis. 

Mr. Burns will shortly publish a se- 
cond part of his Inquiry into the Mo- 
ral Tendency of Methodism. 

The ninth volume of the Harleian 
Miscellany, being the first supple- 
mentary volume of the new edition, 
by Mr. Park, is in the press. 


Dr. Crombie’s work on Latin Syno- 
nimes, is in the press. 


Translations of the popular Come: \ 


dies of Aristophanes are preparing for 
the press, by a gentleman of Cam 
bridge. 

Mr. Ogle of Edinburgh intends to 
publish an additional volume of 
Troil'’s Works, from his manuscripts, 
left in the hands of an evangelical mi- 
‘Nister. 

Dr. Stokes is employed on a Bott- 
nical Materia Medica, to form four 
volumes in octavo. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Curing and table salt has. lately 
been manufacted at Sydney, New 
South Wales, which will notiliquify, 
and of so good a quality as mtr ord 
sede the necessity of importing it 
England. 

Mr. Crease has invented a paint for 
in-door use, which is stated to possess 
no noxious smell, but to partake m 
other respects of the qualities of the 
best dead white paint. 
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Mr. Bulléck bas re-opened His tiu- 
seum in Piccadilly, for the advance- 
ment of the science of natural history, 
under the titie of the London Mu- 
seunt. The subjects consist of about 
fifteen thousand speciesof quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, corals, 
&c, &c. collected during twenty years 
application. 


A literary and philosophical society 
thas been lately instituted in Liver- 
pool. Its object is to collect informa- 
tion in all branches of literature and 
science, which is laid before the so- 
ciety in the form of essays or papers. 
The number of members already 
amounts to near sixty, and their meet- 
ings are held monthly from October to 
May, inclusive. The communications 
and attendaice are entirely voluntary. 
The officers are, the Rev. Theophilus 
Houlbrooke, President; Rev. Joseph 

_ Smith, Dr. Bostock and John Theo- 
dore Koster, Esq, annual Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Dr. Thomas Stewart Troil, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Jolin Hudson of Cheapside has 
obtained a patent for a composition 
for printing on paper or linen, stuc- 
coed walls, &c. ‘This consists of a 


powder, compounded of fine sand, 


talc, leaf gold, and pulverized flake 
glass, rendered to a certain degree of 
fineness.. The flake glass is prepared 
thus: Spread it thinly over a sheet of 
smooth paper; roll the paper and glass 
round a cylinder of about two inches 
in diameter; unrol the same carefully 
$0 as.to leave it spread out as at first ; 
then roll it up again, and repeat the 
operation, until it is of the degree of 
fineness required. This method is to 
preserve the brilliancy, which bruising 
would injure; but when mixed with 
colour, this trouble need not be taken. 
Silver or writing sand is that which is 
used in this process, The materials 
before mentioned, or any part of them, 
are then mixed with size, and body co- 
lour, of such tint as may be required, 
then dried and rolled with the cy- 
linder, ready for use, 


Curious discacery in gardening.— 
Lord Dunmore, who resides at Dun- 
more Park on the Firth of Forth, se- 
ven miles below Stirling, has thirteen 
acres of most luxurious land, laid out 
almost wholly in garden. During his 
lordship's absence on the public ser- 
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vice, his son Lord Fincastle, observed’ 
an old pear tree, which had long dis- 

continued bearing, with-fruit on one 

branch only. . He accordingly pointed. 
it out to the gardener, who on exami- 

nation found that this branch, which 

was about the thickness of a man's arm, 

had, most probably by some idle per- 

son, been cut all around, and the inci- 

sion so deep.as to go to the heart of 
the hough. As there appeared to be 

no other. possible cause for the fe- 

cundity of this branch, but the acci- 

dental incision, Lord Fincastle ordered 

another bough to be cut in a similar 

manner, with equal success; this had 

been five years without bearing. Af- 

terwards a deep incision was made in 

the trunk of an old pear tree which 

had been five or six years without 

bearing, and, however extraordinary it 

may appear, the whole tree was in full 

blossom a short time after. 


Important national discovery.--We 
are glad to learn that Joseph Lancas- 
ter, during the last week, submitted to 
the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, the 
Duke of Bedford, and Lord Somer- 
ville, his discovery of a priaciple ap- 
plicable to agriculture, existing in the 
order of nature, and confirmed by ex- 
ample daily under the eye of man.— 
The effect of the discovery will be 
to enable every person, who reduces 
the principle to practice, to increase 
the crops of his land from the propor- 
tion of one twentieth to one-half, ac- 
cording to the degree in the scale of 
experiment. It will be communicated 
to the public, and from it every 
person may determine for himself 
the extent to which he will try it on 
his own land. The chief. expense of 
carrying it into effect being to invest 
more capital in the industry of agri- 
culture, which, at the same time, will 
beneficially employ a great number 
of destitute poor—We are assured 
that the principle is true and perspi- 
cuous, and will be brought forward 
and made clear by facts equal to ocu- 
lar demonstration. The Dukes of 
Kent and Sussex, and the Duke of 
Bedford, and Lord Somerville, have 
engaged to attend a lecture at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, which will be given 
early in the next month, when Joseph 
Lancaster will publicly explain the as- 
tonishing principle, on which the im- 
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rovement may be realised. The par- 
ties will be duly advertised. 


Potatoes.—Late as it is intheseason, 


incalculable good will yet be done, if 


in every family and establishment the 
following simple and easy regulation 
shall be adopted. Before the potatoes 
are washed for boiling, cut off about 
half an inch of the fop of each pota- 
toe, and throw the cutting into a 
basket: every top contains from four 
tosix of the most productive eyes, and 
may be divided into two, three, or four 
cuttings, according to the size of the 
top; each cutting will give a set, and 
each set, when planted, will give from 


three to eight pounds weight of good. 


potatoes in the ensuing year. The 
diminution from each potatoe will be 
wholly inconsiderable. Let this regu- 
lation prevail in every family, from 
the highest to the lowest. It imports 
all ranks to attend to it. At the end 
of two, three, or four weeks, from this 
time, the wealthy may bestow their 
cuttings for planting; the poor may 
sedi their cuttings by the bushel for 
nearly the first price of potatoes.—In 
all garrisons, barracks, hospitals, 
schools, and other public establish- 
ments, this regulation, if observed, 
will afford infinite advantage; it will 
keep down the price of potatoes, and 
preserve for food those that will be 
otherwise bought for seed. Potatoes 
may be planted in the middle of June. 
If parochial meetings were held, and 
every householder requested to have 
the foregoing regulation observed iu 
their family, great public benefit must 
be the result. 


A new invention for accelerating 
evaporation, destroying the noxious 
effluvia from spent lees, and of gene- 
rating an increased degree of heat 
without additonal fuel, by Mr. John 
Miers, of the Strand, embraces three 
objects, the first promises great utility 
in manufactories where evaporation is 
a considerable object. The air re- 
quired to feed the fire is made to pass 
over the surface of the boiling liquor 
in arapid current, and it is found that 
evaporation is thus effected in two 
thirds of the time of the usual 
method. It requires no trouble or 
attention in its execution, and may 
be applied to common boilergpat a 
trifling expense: it proves a great 
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saving in the article of fuel, for the 
vapour being decomposed by the car. 
bonaceous matter of the fuel, a new 
description of the same is generated 
without any additional expense. This 
invention is excellent against offensive 
smells, particularly when they arise 
from matters exposed to heat ina re- 
verbatory furnace, which in some 
cases being sent out, become an almost 
insupportable nuisance to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, Effectually to 
decompose this offensive gas, Mr, 
Miers conceives no other contrivance 
is necessary than to cause the flue te 
return, and to make it pass over, or 
behind the same fire, having pre- 
viously introduced into it a stream of 
aqueous vapour. The gas and the 
vapour, thus passing through a red-hot 
flue, form new combinations, and the 
air comes out of the chimney without 
the least smell. 

Mr. Pearsall’s new method of con- 
structing iron work for certain parts 
of buildings, promises to be of much 
utility. The principle of this inven- 
tion consists in the application and 
fixing of thin wrought iron plates in 
an edge-wise position ; so as to render 
them capable of sustaining a very con- 
siderable weight. Roofs are by this 
means made capable of receiving aty; 
kind of covering, by uniting, by 
means of rivets, screws, &c. plates of 
iron, of the necessary thickness and 
dimensions for rafters and laths, let 
into one another of a sufficient depth 
to keep them well fixed in their po- 
sition. The rafters are pinned, or 
otherwise fastened together at the top, 
and the plates fastened to them by 
meatis of stays, put on in a level, a di- 
agonal, or curved form, so as fo make 
an arch. Iron about 3} inches and 
about one-eighth of an inch thick is 
sufficiently strong for the rafters to 
bear the common pantile on a space 
of twenty-five feet. On an extension 
of the span, supports are introduced 
in various forms according to the ex- 
tent required. Joists for floors are 
prepared and laid down by the same. 
method which ynites the rafters aod 
laths; and by the same method, iron is 
likewise fixed for ceilings and parti- 
tions, though, occasionally in this 
work, it may be laid flat. Skeletons 
for stairs are made on the same prin- 
ciple to receive steps of wood or stone; 
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and on the same principle, doors, win- 
dows, and sky-lights are made. 


Certain cure for the tape-worm.—Dr. 
Fothergill relates another instance of 
success with the oil of turpentine, 
which, says he, ** I have never known 
to fail in expelling the worm, provided 
it existed in the alimentary canal. 
The patient, a young woman of a sal- 
low complexion, had long complained 
of a gnawing pain about the pit of the 
stomach, and abdomen, with occa- 
sional indigestion, irregular appetite, 
and costiveness. I directed her to take 
half an ounce of the rectified oil of 
turpentine, with half as much treacle; 
which, in a few hours after, exciting 
aslight degree of sickness, acted as a 
cathartic, and between two or three 
yards of tape worm were passed.” In 
two days, her symptoms still conti- 
nuing, though less urgent, she took six 
drams of the oil, which operated as 
before, but not the least portion of 
worm appeared: notwithstanding, 
she still remained indisposed, her 
complexion assuming a yellow tinge, 
which indicated jaundice. She after- 
wards became convalescent in conse- 
quence of taking small doses of calo- 
mel and rhubarb, with tonics.—A 
young man, in a scarlet fever, also 


poided a tape-wornt three yards long, 
* in consequence of taking half an ounce 


of oilof turpentince. ‘Twelve months 
had elapsed since, and he remained 
free from complaint.—Many similar 
instances might be added, from which 
it may be inferred that the oil of tur- 
pentine in large doses has a specific 
effect on tape-worm, and if existing 
in the body, will certainly remove it. 
From half an ounce to six drams will 
generally suffice. 


A subscription Tas been set on foot 
for the establishment of an observa- 
tory, on a plan, so as to enable the stu- 
dents of the university of Edinburgh, 
to become masters of the practice of 
observing, with all the instruments 
used in astronomy, navigation, and 
land surveying. ‘The plan has been 
approved by the Senatus Academicus, 
and as soon as funds are procured, it 


is intended to form a society and appl 
for a charter, 7 ie 


as uments against the existence of 
roy—T he last Classical Journal con- 
Mins the following article. ‘* How is 
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it possible that in that period of civi- 
lization a fleet of 1200 ships could 
have been procured on no pressing. 
emergency; and yet that several cen- 
turies afterwards, when the Grecians 
were exposed to inevitable destruction, 
unless averted by the most vigorous: 
resistance, their whole united fleet, 
after a long preparation, should have 
amounted only to $78 ships.” Next 
we are told that the army remained 
nine years inactive in an enemy's: 
country, where they could procure 
subsistence only by plundering the 
whole of that part of Asia Minor, 
Yet, by Homer's own account, both 
Patroclus’' and Achilles .could have: 
taken the city in a single day, if it had 
not been saved both times by the in- 
terposition of some of the deities, The 
site of Troy never has been astertain- 
ed, even by the ancients. _ Several of 
their best geographers were natives of 
Phrygia, ‘but vever could, by. the 
closest investigation traceany remains 
of the city, and indeed could find no 
situation corresponding inany degree 
to the deScription of: Homers Alex- 
ander, whose survey of the country 
may be supposed to have been the most 
accurate, built his city on a spot con- 
fessed by all to have been totally dif- 
ferent from Homer's Troy. Mr. Bry-. 
ant has shewn, that until the Grecians 
had begun to make enquiries, the na- 
tives had no tradition even of the 
name of the city. Modern travellers 
have differed in a most extraordinary 
manner in their description of the 
country. So wide is their diegrepaney 
that it can be accounted for charitably 
only on the supposition that enthu- 
siasm had blinded their views, and led 
them to trace similarity where a child 
would have discovered the most irre- 
concileable contrariety. The classical 
dreams of the romantic Chevalier 
have obtained little credit, and yet he 
positively avers that his description is 
correct. Gell, Morritt, Wood, &c. 
all assert the merits and accuracy of 
their respective maps, but all disagree. 
What then are we to draw from this 
farrago of gontradiction, misrepreseu- 
tation, and inaccuracy? That no such 
city as Troy ever existed. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for the 
wonderful manner in which every ves- 
tige of @ disappeared in a few centu- 
ries, 8 circumstance which can only 
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be paralleled by the case of those ci- 
ties which the righteous wrath of the 
Almighty had doomed to signal pu- 
nishment. But Mr. Bryant’s research 
has not left this question undecided. 
It appears that very old traditions 
record, that Homer found, in a temple 
in Egypt, a poem relative to a war 
against a city called Troy, situated 
near Memphis, and that he embel- 
lished and translated this poem into 
the Greek language, and laid the scene 
of action on the opposite shore of Asia 
Minor. The poem itself affords in- 
ternal evidence in confirmation of this 
very curious and insuperable argu- 
ment, The mythology which Homer 
uses was unknown to the Grecians at 
the latest period at which the Trojan 
war can be fixed. Most of the names 
also Mr.Bryant has analysed, and finds 
to be chiefly derived from the Egyp- 
tian dialects. 

The new Breakwater in Plymouth 
Sound, intended to keep out the dan- 
gerous swell that rolls in from the 
Atlantic; it is estimated will cost 
3,300,0001. and will employ 1600 men, 
nearly seven years in completing. It 
will be formed of 850 fathoms of 


sunken masses of marble rock (only 
180 feet short of a mile) at a distance 


of about half a mile from the shore, 
a proper height above the wates, and 
on which are to be a pier and a light- 
house. 

Method of preserving cloth and wool- 
lens.—The Count de Cessac, minister 
of war, and member of the class of the 
French language and literature, has 
caused a f all report to be made upon 
the means of preventing the ravages 
which certain worms make in the ma- 
gazines of cloth and woollens. These 
worms are the caterpillars of six or 
seven species of small night-moths, 
which not only devour the hairs of 
animals, but also make of them small 
tubes, which serve them for clothing 
as well as a habitation. Many che- 


... Rical agents will destroy these cater- 


pillars, but if incautiously used, do 
more mischief to the cloth than the 
insects themselves. However, heat 
may always he had recourse to, and in 
all cases it is well to prevent the mul- 
tiplication of caterpillars, by destroy- 
ing the moths, and using every means 
for preventing them getting into the 
magazines. 
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M. Suriroy, in investigating the 
phosphorescent appearances which the 
sea frequently exhibits, following the 
plan of the late M. Peron, has examined 
the luminous animals of the port of 
Havre, and has described one species 
globulous, about the size of a pin’s 
head, and so numerous that it some. 
times forms a.thick crust on the sur. 
face of the water. Besides its sponta. 
neous phosphorescence, it shines when 
it is irritated, and even when bruised, 
M. Lamouroux, professor at Caen, has 
carefully examined certain small fish, 
known in Normandy by the name of 
montéc, from their going in prodigious 
numbers up the rivers D'Orne, De 
Touque, and De Dive, commonly 
supposed to be the young of eels: but 
they are now found to bear more re. 
semblance to the conger, without how- 
ever possessing all its characters, for it 
has been ascertained that several spe- 
cies of eels exist at the mouths of the 
rivers in Normandy not yet accurately 
described by naturalists. 

M. Itard, physician to the school of 
the. deaf and dumb at Paris, has sue- 
ceeded in restoring a case by perfora- 
ting the tympanum, as practised in 
this country by Mr. P. A. Cooper. 

Cure of diseases in sheep—-That 
which is called in France the éourmy 
is caused by an animal which exists in 
the brain of the sheep, and compresses 
or destroys that organ. Another dis- 
ease is occasioned by a worm called 
douve, which propagates in the biliary 
vessels of the liver. Soime physicians 
suppose the itch is owing to a sinall 
insect occasionally obseryed in: the 
pustules produced in that complaint 
M. Morel de Vindé, having remarked 
that a phthisis, which appeared on the 
suppression of an itgh, had yielded to 
the internal use of sulphur, concluded, 
that being cured by the same meansas 
the itch, it ought to depend on or or- 
ginate in the same cause, that is, the 
same parasitic animals. which might 
have penetrated interiorly, He bas 
extended this conjecture to several 
Otter diseases, and particularly to that 
named pesoyne, pictain, or mal blanc, 
an ulcer in the foot of the sheep, 
which, if neglected, quickly rots the 
foot, and even the leg; for this no 
general remedy has been found but 
the'strongest caustics. This, however, 
is now cured by asimple method de- 
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7 M.de Vindé, in consequence believe, are to be found in modern 
enn bad which he had formed. days. It must, however, be admitted, 
His remedy consists in paring the horn that wherever the character of the 
of the foot, till the white spot which leaf does not expose the error of the 
js made by the ulcer is seen, and in grafter, as in the different varieties ot 
slightly rubbing the horn with abunch the peach and nectariue, mistakes will 
of feathers dipped in aqua-fortis: some sometimes occur; and therefore a 
hours afterwards, the sheep ceases to mode of changing the variety, or of 
limp, and it is seldom necessary to re- introducing a branch of another va- 
peat this simple operation. M. de riety with great expedition, may pos- 
Vindé has performed the experiment sibly be acceptable to many readers 
on more than fifty sheep, without its of the Horticultural Transactions. 
ever failing, or making them feverish © The luxuriant shoots of peach, and 
and lose their milk, as frequently hap- nectarine trees, are generally barren ; 
pens when other means have been but the lateral shoots emitted by them 
pursued. : in the same season, are often produc- 
The address from the Five Indian tive of fruit, particularly if treated in 
Nations to Dr. Jenner, on account of the manner recommended by me in 
his Treatise on Vaccination, delivered the Horticultural Transactions of 1808. 
to them, ‘runs as follows :—— In the experiments, I have there de- 
“ Brother, scribed, the bearing wood was afforded 
* Our father has delivered tous the by the natural buds of the luxuriant 
book you sent to instruct us how to shoots; but [thought it probable that 
use the discovery which the Great such might as readily be afforded by 
Spirit made to you, whereby the small the inserted buds of another variety 
pox, that fatal enemy of our tribes, under appropriate management. [f 
may be driven from the earth, We therefore, as early as June 1808, as 
have deposited your book in the hands the luxuriant shoots of my peach trees 
ofa man of skill, whom our great fa- were grown sufficiently firm to permit 
theremploys to attend us when sick the operation, inserted buds of other 
or wounded. We shall not fail to varicties into them, employing two 
teach our children to speak the name distinct ligatares to hold the buds in 
of Jenner, and to thank the Great their places. One ligature was first 
Spirtt fer bestowing upon him so placed above the bud inserted, and 
much wisdom and so much benevo- upon the transverse section through 
lence. We send with this, a belt and the bark; the other, which had no fur- 
astring of Wampum, in token of our ther office than that of securing the 
acceptance of your precious gift, and bud, was applied in tle usual way. 
we beseech the Great Spirit to take As soon as the buds (which never fail 
care of you in this world, and in the under the preceding circumstances) 
land of Spirits.” had attached themselves, the ligatures 
HorTicttturRAL Society.—A last applied were taken off, but the 
new and expeditious mode of budding. others were suffered'to remain. The 
By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. passage of the sap upwards was in con- 
F.R.S.—Parkinson, iu his Paradisus sequence much obstructed, and the 
Londinensis, which was published in inserted: buds began to vegetate 
1629, has observed that the nursery- strongly in July; and when these had 
men of his days had been so long in afforded shoots about four inches long, 
the practice of substituting one va- the remaining ligatures were taken off, 
riety of fruit for another, that the to permit the excess of sap to pass on, 
habit was almost become hereditary and the young shoots were nailed to 
among them.” Were we to judge from the wall. Being there properly expo- 
the modern practice in some public sed to light, their wood ripened well, 
nurseries, we might suspect the pos- and atforded blossoms in the succeed- 
sessors of them to be the offspring of ing spring ;* this would, I do not doubt, 
intermarriages between the descend- have afforded fruit, but that leaving 
ants of those alluded to by Parkinson, my residence at Elton, for this place, 
He has, however, mentioned his very I removed my trees; and the whole of 
good friend, ‘* Master John Trade- their blossoms, in the last, spring, 
scant, and Master John Miller," as ex- proved, in consequence, equally 
ceptions: and similar exceptions, I abortive. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 
The Devil’s Bridge. 


HE plot of this operatical drama 

is, like nearly all the modern 
plays, full of horror in sentiment, and 
murder in action. Count Belino ‘is 
the husband of Rosalvina, to whom he 
has been privately married, but, in a 
voyage from Palermo, he is taken by 
a corsair, and carried into captivity. 
During his absence, Toraldi pays his 
court to Rosalvina, who, to avoid the 
dreaded connection, flies from my 
Lady Marchioness her mother. After 
a thousand hair-breadth escapes, Be- 
lino meets his wife in a cottage, and 
eventually receives the consent of his 
relations to marry her, though no rea- 
son is adduced why he should not 
have had that consent before, ner any 
why he should have it at all: but 
these are secrets towards effecting a 
denouement, which none but modern 
dramatists can comprehend, if they 
are to be comprehended at any rate. 
At the termination of the piece the 


Oh! hear him to some distant shore, 
Or solitary cell, 

Whete nought but savage monsters roar: 
Where love ne’er deign’d to dwell, 


For there’s a charm itt woman’s eye, 
A language iti her, tear, 
A spell ia every sacred sigh— 
To man—to virtue dear: 
And he who can resist her smiles 
With brutes alone should live, 
Nor taste that joy which care beguiles— 
That joy her virtue gives, 


A Mr. Rovidino made. his first ap. 
pearance in the character of Florian, 
His voice is a tenor, and his manner 
was entirely built upon Mr, Braham's 
model, and who seems to have taken 
him under his public protection— 
This opera was given out for a second 
representation, by Mr. Braham, amidst \ 
universal applause. 


How to die for Love. 


Tuis new farce, was performed, for 
the first time, on Thursday the ist 


devil’s bridge was blown up, which, if inst. and has since been repeated, It 


an act of expediency in the author or 


possesses most of the true requisites 


manager, was assuredly not an act of of a farce, and is well calculated to 


gratitude, as it is a bridge (though 
diabolically constructed) that pro- 
mised to carry them safe over; and, 
when that is the case, the spirit is not 
generous, that would fly in the face of 
the architect? But gratitude is nota 
modern characteristic, 

The principal part of the music of 
this opera is by Mr. Horn: the songs 
which Mr. Braham and Mr. Rovidino 
sang, we’ believe, were composed by 
himself; and of these the following 
was the most applauded :— 

Is there a heart that never lov’d, 

Nor felt soft woman’s sigh: 

Is there a man can mark, unmov’d, 

Dear woman’s tearful eye ? 


amuse and excite laughter, without 
trespassing on the confines of gep- 
sense. It was highly relished by the 
audience, who received it with una- 
nimous applause, and it promises fair 
to be ranked atnongst the most enter- 
taining of modern farces. 


The Managers of the Haymarket 
Theatre had announced, for -some 
time, the popular farce of Killing no 
Murder for representation on the #2d § 
inst.; an order, prohibiting its per- 
formance under that fitle, was Ie 
ceived from the Vice-Chamberlain, 
and it is, in future, to be called Bus- 
kin and Belvi. 
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ELANCHOLY have been the 
2 events of the last month, and 
outrages have been committed, b 
which, till of late years, the British 
soil was not accustomed to be pol- 
luted. The distresses, real or ima- 
ginary, of the manufacturers in the 
north, have led .not only to a state of 


insurrection, but to frequent assassir 
nations: and in the south, an indivi- 
dual has perpetrated an act, which, 
from his fortitude, coolness, and de- 
termined perseverance to the moment 
of his departure from this world, cau 
not be paralleled in the annals of his: 
tory. This individual took upon bia 
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self, like the duellist, to be judge and 
jury in his’ own cause; he differs 
from-the duellist in not exposing him- 
self to the: chance of being shot by bis 
antagonist, but, on the contrary, he 
acted with a determined resolution, 
that his own life should be sacrificed 
to his vengeance, and that in the 
most public manner, by the hands of 
justice. Revenge for gs 
was the actuating cause; ‘and the 
mode, by which he recofciled his 
mind to the horrid act was, that the 
compact between himself.and society 
was at an end; for he had endeavoured, 
-by every means in his power, to obtain 
justice for his real or supposed wrongs: 
it had been denied him ‘in every 
quarter to which he could turn him- 
self: being thus deprived of the pro- 
tection of society, the power of pro- 
tecting and avenging himself fell into 
his own hands, and this power he ex- 
erted in a manner as extraordinary as 
the reasoning on which it is founded.\ 

The wrongs he complained of weré 
suffered in Russia, where there can 
be no doubt that long confinement 
must have been attended with suffi- 
cient rigour. It was in vain, he said, 
that he made complaint to the British 
ministers in Petersburgh, and when 
he came to. England be sought re- 
dress from administration, and what 
is most extraordinary, complained of 
iheir neglect to the magistrates in 
Bow,street, and threatened, in his 
letter to them, that he would not rest 


satisfied till justice had been done him. 


Bythis process and his disappointments 
his mind was wrought up to the ex- 
traordinary steythe took, in which he 
had not the concurrence of any other 
person ; and the plan, as it originated, 


‘80 it was executed entirely by himself. 


He laid the blame on administration 
hére and the ministers abroad, and he 
determined to make a public example 
of one of them: and it does not ap- 
pear that he had selected the indivi- 
dual whom he sacrificed to his resent- 
ment peculiarly from the other objects 
of his revenge, but took the first who 
was presented to him in circum- 
stances sufficiently favourable to his 
horrid purpose. 

Mr. Perceval, the head of the ad- 
ministration, had just stept into the 
lobby of the House of Commons in 
the evening, when he received a ball 
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in his’ body, which pierced his heart. 
He staggered, and fell, and died ina 
few moments after he had been’ con- 
veyed to an adjoining chamber. Con- 
fusion watienally took place, and the 
perpetrator of the act was discovered 
sitting very composedly on a seat be- 
hind, and this composure was inter- 
rupted only by the unnecessary vio- 
lence of those, who pressed to secure 
thetperson of a man, who did not be- 
tray the slightest symptoms of a wish 
to escape. The pistol, with which he 
executed the deed, he gave up, and 
another was taken from him, and being 
conveyed to the prison of the House 
of Commons, he underwent an ex- 
amination, in which he corrected, 
with the utmost coolness, the evidence 
of others, but did not betray the least 
symptoms of sorrow for the act, which 
he looked upon to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

From the prison of the House he 
was conveyed to Newgate, and there 
no symptoms of remorse appeared. 
He was brought to trial.on the fourth 
day after, where he made a defence 
inacool and collected manner, stating 
the injuries he had sustained, the neg- 
lect he bad experienced, and the ar- 
guments by which he thought himself 
justified in sacrificing an officer of 
administration to his resentment. The 
sentence of the law he received with 
resignation and fortitude, and from 
that time, to the time of his death, no 
symptom of contrition for the past or 
fear for the future was betrayed by 
him. He looked to death as the de- 
sired haven for all his troubles, and 
went through all the services of the 
church of England, of which he was 
a serious member, with the utmost 
devotion. 

Notwithstanding the little inclina- 
tion he manifested to escape, he was 
very heavily ironed, and from the time 
that sentence was past, he was allowed 
only bread and water. This custom 
is, we believe, peculiar to our country 
of thus treating a prisoner under sen- 
tence of death, and the propriety cf 
it may justly be called in question: 
however, he was not heard to com- — 
plain, though he manifested some little 
sorrow that his beard was neglected, 
and lie did not appear, as he wished, 
like a gentleman. The time before 
his execution was spent in prayer, @ 
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writing letters, and in devout con- 
versation with pious persons, and be- 
fore them he strenuously asserted, that 
he had .not any accomplices, nor did 
any human being, beside himself, 
know of his intentions. He slept 
well the night before his exetution, 
was ready to accompany the officers 
the mament they announced the time 
to be come, answered with the utmost 
coolness the questions of the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriff in the midst of an 
assembly of noblemen and gentlemen, 
directed the person who knocked off 
Lis irons how to do it with ease, 
marched to the scaffold with calmness 
and composure, yet betrayed nothi 
of the presumption of the bravo, an 
when the voice of the multitude, 
crying *‘ God bless bim,” reached his 
eats,which, from the night-cap around 
him he did not understand distinctly ; 
and when asked by the chaplain if he 
knew what they. were saying, he re- 
lied no, asked what it was, and 
in a moment after was launched into 
eternity. His body, when cut down, 


was delivered to the surgeons to be 
dissected. ; 

Thus died this extraordinary man, 
affording an instance of heroism, 


which in a good'cause would be deem- 
ed worthy of the highest praise. It is 
needless to expatiate on the false ar- 
gument by which his mind was per- 
verted: we might as well reason with 
the duellist on his false notions of 
honour, or with the grand ne 
of Goa, on the wickedness of putting 
a heretic to the torture. Sufficeit, 
that instances of this kind are happily 
prodigies in nature. Such aspirit is not 
often found among mortals, and where 
it does exist, it is not often called 
forth by such circumstances. A plea 
of insanity wasset up at his trial by his 
counsel, but rejected by himself; yet 
there is reason to believe that his-in- 
tellects hadsuffered from his treatment 
in Russia; his conduct, from the 7 
petration of the act to the time of his 
death, implies a coolness and vigour 
of mind, inconsistent with that species 
of deran t. which, if proved, 
might have saved him from death, by 
shutting him up for ever from so- 
ciety. 

The sudden death of a prime mi- 
nister must, under any circumstances, 
excite confusion; but how much 
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the more, im such a:plece and iv such 
@manner. In this casé it was not the 
minister, but. the man, that was uni- 
versally lamented. Having a very poor 
opinion of him in hisexalted station,we 
cannot speak too loudly in his praise 
as a father, a husband, a friendsand a 
generous enemy. In private life he 
was respected, esteemed, beloved by 
all, who.had av opportunity of know- 
ing him: and if any one had been 
told that a member of parliament had 
been shot by a person from sentiments 
of revenge, Mr. Perceval would have 
been the last person fixed upon asthe 
object of such a passion. As a mi- 
nister he cannot be ranked high. He 
was Faised to this situation froma pro- 
fession not well calculated to forma 
statesman ; and in which he did not 
attain toanyeminence. Froma third 
tate barrister he became a third rate 
minister; and the circumstances of 
his death will give him more celebrity 
than he would probably have attained 
by any act of his administration. 
The two Houses were assembled at 
the time of the fatal event; the House 
of Commons adjourned, but the Lords 
im greater agitation voted an address 
to the Prince Regent, expressixe,of 
their horror at the transaction. . 
next day the Commons aJso addressed 
the Prince, and afterwards entered 
into a-discussion on the provision te 
be made to Mr. Perceval's family. 
Not content with the very —_ nay, 
we might say, in the present distresses 
of the country, too ample a provision, 
recommended by administration, ur- 
gent were the cries of some g 
for an ny of it, Tae strong lap- 
guage was held on tbe insignificance 
of such a sum as two hundred a year 
to each child, to bring up young 
children. The first proposition was 
for an annuity of two thousand a year 
to the widow, and fifty thousand 
pounds for the family. The ground 
for this immense grant was the loss to 
the family from the places held by the 
late premier; but it was not reco 
what an immense sinecure his brother 
has, nor is it necessary that a nation 
should pay for every individual who 
leaves his profession .and is placed da 
a situation for which he is unfit. If 


~Mr. Perceval had by any great, noble, 


or generous actas a public man, done 
any thing for his country, we should 
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have been induced fo acquiesce in this 
enormous grant; but where are we to 


look ‘for his claims? to his cry of No - 


Popery, to the expedition of Wal- 
cheren, to his participation in the 
transactions which wére as notorious 
as the sun at noon day, and at which, 
according to the Speaker, our ari- 
cestors would bhish, at his conduet 
relative to the Book, as it is empha- 
tically called? In short, looking to 
the public conduct of Mr. Perceval, 
we search in vain for any thing to 
éntitle him to public praise, and to 
form the subject of an epitaph fora 
monument to be raised at the expense 
of the nation. Too much debating 
took place'on the grants to the Per- 
ceval family, which were not resisted 
with sufficient energy by those who 
saw their impropriety, and they ended 
in the lady having an income of two 
thousand a year for life; the eldest-son 
a thousand a year during his life, and 
another thousand on the death of his 
mother, and the other children to 
divide among them fifty thousand 
, pounds. This grant, with that ofa 
monument, will make up asum very 
little short of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and this burden on the nation 


we must trace up to the: injuries suf- 
fered by an obscure individual near 
the arctic circle. ‘ 

But the act of Bellingham has led to 


still more important results. It has 
effected a complete change in the 
ministry. “Weak and inefhcient as it 
was under the guidance of the retired 
barrister, the loss of this impotent 
head rendered thie body incapable of 
exerting its functions. A feeble at- 
tempt was made to retain the members 
in power, and for a time the premier- 
ship was said to be vested in the Earl 
of Liverpool, and’ the lead in the 
House of Commons in Lord Castle- 
Teagh. But it was soon seen that they 
were incempetent to steer the vessel of 
the state’ A negociation was there- 
fore opened with the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley and Mr. Canning, with the 
view of infusing some life, and vigour, 
and intellect into the administration ; 
and it had the effect of affording to 
the former an opportunity of shewing 


to the nation, that he possesses the 


qualities of a statesman, in contradis- 
tmction to those prating talents, which, 
unfortunately for the country, have 
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ait 
of late years been held’ in too high 


estimation. 

The negociation ended in shewing 
the ministers to be men of little 
minds, adhering pertinaciously to the 
system of all the bigots, and expecting 
a subserviency to of acquiescence in 
their measures, to which the mind of 
the Marquis could not be subjected. 
The letters proved also his dissatisfac- 
tion at the feebleness of Mr. Perceyal, 
with whom he was under the neces- 
sity of acting longer than he wished, 
and whose character he properly de- 
scribed, as being totally unfit for the 
first, though.it.might have been ren- 
dered useful in. a subordinatesituation. 
The administration, baffled in their 
hopes of accession of strength from 
Marquis Wellesley and Mr. Canning, 
would have tried the patience of the 
Nation without ‘them, and with the 
addition only of some-adherents as 
feeble as themselves, if it bad not 
been: for a singular occurrence for 
which they were not prepared, and 
which rendered abortive all their 
schemes. 

The publication .of the letters of 
Marquis Wellesley, Earl Liverpool, 
and Mr. Canning, produced a very 
se sensation in the higher circles. 

he inferiority of the administration 
could not but be perceived by the 
weaker intellects of superior birth, 
whose influence is so great in the go- 
vernment of this country. The sup+ 
port, that would be given to the mew 
administration, was much canvassed, 
and their stability became evidently 
doubtful. _A member of the House 
of Commons brought the question to 
a decisive issue, by introducing a mo- 
tion for an address to the Prince Re- 
gent, to strengthen government by 
calling to its aid superior talents. In 
the debate it was evident that there 
was a general opinion of the weakness 
of the present ministers; but no one, 
except Sir Francis Burdett, seemed 
to. have considered any thing but a 
mere change of men. His view of the 
state-of the country led him to a far 
more comprehensive plan, and he 
stated clearly how little could be 


‘gained by changing men, unless an 


improvement was made in the House 
itself, unless a reform took place in 
the representation of the people. To 
the excellent position of the worthy 
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baronet little attention was paid, and 
the administration wished to ward off 
the blow, by endeavouring to shew the 
impropriety of the house interfering 
on such an occasion with the execu- 
tive. They did not apprehend, how- 
ever, that the division would turn out 
as it did, for they were ina minority; 
there being 170 for, and 174 against 
them. 

In consequence of this decision, the 
address was agreed to; but the ques- 
tion as to the mode of presenting it 
gave rise to another division, in which 
the ministers were superior, having on 
the side they took 176, while their 
opponents had now only 170. Thus 
the address to the Prince was voted ; 
but it was not to be carried up by 
privy counsellors, The furmer vote 
could not be rescinded, and for fear 
of more confusion, it was agreed, that 
it should be presented by the mover 
and seconder of the original question. 
They brought back a favourable an- 
swer from the Prince; and it was soon 
understood, that the present men re- 
tained their places only till a new and 
more efficient administration could be 
formed. 

Thus a dispute in Russia, on a mer- 
cantile affair, has produced a com- 
plete change in the administration of 
affairsin England. The probabilities 
against such a result were great. In 
the numerous applications made by 
Bellingham, it is wonderful that some 
one did not so far succeed as to pro- 
duce an inquiry into the state of his 
complaints; and if the Bow-street ma- 
gistrates had by chance attended to 
his letter, and observed his frequent 
visits to the House of Commons, the 
mischief might have been. prevented. 
As Bellingham had no particular 
spite against the object who received 
the fatal blow, it might have fallen on 
Lord L. Gower, Mr. Ryder, or other 
members of the administration. But 
the precariousness of human affairs is 
here seen; and a lesson might be de- 
rived from it, on which it is useless to 
expatiate, since both ministers and 
people will go on in their usual 
routine, and the names of Bellingham 
and Perceval will in a short time serve 
only for occasional citation, as those 
of Felton and Buckingham. 

The difficulty of forming an admi- 
nistration must strike every one. The 
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superior powers of Lord Wellesley 
could never have brooked submission 
to such individuals as Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh; and besides other 
objections to Lords Grenville and 
Grey, it might be difficult to assign 
them posts, in which they could act 
with a statesman of so much superior 
capacity and enlarged views to them- 
selves. . Yet it should seem that an 
efficient - administration might be 
formed by such men as Lord Welles- 
ley and Mr. Canning, Lord Erskine, 
Earl Moira, and Lord Holland, whe 
were said to be consulted on this oc- 
casion; and it is pretty certain that 
the country would not feel any regret 
at the Grenville family making no 
part of it, nor at the former friend of 
the people, vow Earl Grey, being 
stationed in the place best adapted to 
his talents and character—the post 
of leader of opposition. We are to 
learn what arrangements will be made; 
but there is some satisfaction, that the 
reign of All the Bigots is over. 

Sir F. Burdett has in and out of the 
house stated his views of the necessary 
changes to be made; and every one 
who considers the state of the country 
will see the propriety of every thing 
he has urged, as well as the impracti- 
cability of any improvement till the 
oligarchy is under the necessity of sa 
crificing its interest to the good of the 
people. At the annual meeting for 
celebrating the triumph of Westmin- 
ster in choosing a real repeesentative, 
which was numerously attended, Sir 
Francis expatiated very properly on 
the great object, a reform in the re- 
presentation of the people, and he had 
an able seconder in Mr.Fawkes, thelate 
representative for Yorkshire. At this 
meeting,notice was taken ofa newclub, 
formed for the purpose of reform in 
parliament. It is called the Hampden 
Club; and the chief feature in it 1s, 
that every member must possess the 
same qualification in land as members 
of parliament for boroughs, namely, 
three hundred a-year. ‘The propriety 
of either qualification we doubt; but 
if these gentlemen of three hundred 
a- year effect the purpose, we shall 
very much obliged to them, Had the 
qualification been three thousand a- 
year, three hundred members might 
have had some weight ; but the weight 
of country gentlemen as they are cal- 
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led is not great, and we would rather 
have on our side the influence of the 
ward of Cripplegate, than of three- 
fourths of the country gentlemen ir 
England. 

The question of reform has received 
decided. approbation inthe city. At 
the annual dinner of the livery, at 
which Mr. Waithman presides, many 
members of parliament attended, and 
among them Sir F. Burdett and Mr. 
Whitbread, whose sentiments were 
strongly applauded. But Mr. Brand 
was not successful in the house. . His 
motion brought forth speeches; but 
what will oratory or argument do 
against the oligarchy, who having 
power in their own hands, will not 
resign it merely from a sense of pro- 
priety and public good. Power is de- 
ceitful, and a strong temptation to do 
wrong even to the good; what then 
must it be to the sordid and the venal? 

The East India charter has pro- 
duced a great many meetings, and the 
question has produced an agitation 
correspondent to its magnitude. Be- 


fore the overthrow of the administra-, 
tion, it was understood, that it was 
not to be brought on this session; and 
the-influence of Lord Wellesley may 
, give a new turn to the wnole plan. 


He is intimately acquainted with In- 
cia, and in the post of governor- 
general could not but understand 
fully the nature of our eastern con- 
nections. He will not also be led 
away too much by the mere trading 
maxims of the gentlemen of Leaden- 
hall-street; and, it is to be hoped, 
that, through him, China will be laid 
open to the exertions of British in- 
dustry. The grand questions are, the 
discontinuance of the monopoly, 
which seems likely to take place, and 
the confinement of the trade to the 
port of London. The latter will be 
strongly contested; for, on the one 
hand, the outports will have great in- 
fluence with individual members, and, 
on the other, the many trades em- 
ployed in London by the East India 
comipany will produce a strong cla- 
mour in their favour. As the mono- 
poly of the ‘East Judia Company will 
not bear an argument, no more will 
that of the port of London: No mo- 
nopoly should be allowed, except in 
cases where the advantage is ‘made 
out in the strongest eolours; and, 
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whatever may be the determination of 
parliament, the greater part of the 
trade will, if left to itself, naturally 
center in the metropolis. 

The great emperor of the French 
has left his capital, and is at this time 
at the head of his armies. Prussia 
is qccupied by French troops, and the 
government of the city of Berlin is 
confided to a Frenchman; and we 
need not say any more to sbew the 
degradation of the king. In fact, he 
has the title, but he is no more than 
a lieutenant of the emperor. Both 
emperors are approaching to the bor- 
ders of the Russian empire, and al- 
ready a slight skirmish has taken 
place, arising more from the impetu-, 
osity of the Cossacks than a concerted 
plan of their commanders. Still it is 
apprehended that the contest will not 
be violent, or rather that an .accom- 
modation may take place before re- 
course is hadto arms. Yet such great 
armaments are not raised for nothing; 
and if the French and Russians do 
not cut each other’s throats, the ‘Turks 
have reason to expect that their re- 
strained animosity will find vent in 
another quarter. At present the Turks, 
whether encouraged by the march of 
the French against Russia, or depend- 
ing on great reinforcements, rise 
higher in their demands, and will not 
listen to terms of peace, but on im- 
mediate restoration. of all the terri- 
tory they have lost during the war. 

In Sweden. the affairs of the diet, of 
which we have not.a good account, 
occupy attention, and it seems that 
there are some difficulties on the sub- 
sidy we are to pay this power; and 
perhaps the advance of the French 
towards Russia has a great effect on 
their councils. Delay is the great 
point; and if Russia should gain one 
battle, Sweden would at once declare, 
and the Baltic would be free. Den- 
mark is in the same state as the subor- 
dinate powers of Germany. Italy is 
perfectly quiet. Sicily is far from 
being in a settled state; though the 
English interest is now predominant, 
it is by no means certain that we shall 
retain it, at least not without a consi- 
derable body of troops to keep up our 
consequence.. Were Bonaparte there, 
he would form some Sicilian regi- 
ments immediately, and convey thein 
te Catalonia. 
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Spain presents the usual scene of 
skirmishes. But Lord Wellington 
has not advanced far into Spain, nor 
does any thing lead us to expect that 
a battle of importance is likely to take 
place. At Cadiz they have time for 
feasts; and a curious one took place, 
given by the Spanish to the English 
army, Officers sitting with officers, 
men with men. John Bull must make 
but an awkward figure under the em- 
brates of the Spaniards, who would 
beat him hollow in singing and danc- 
ing, though perhaps in ‘drinking and 
fighting they would acknowledge their 
inferiority; and, perhaps, John would 
rather go to the attack of the ‘French 
camp, than dance the fandango. 

In America things do not wear a 
very flattering aspect. A _ strange 
story has been circulated, of one 
Henry having endeavoured to make 
a party, under our influence, in the 
northern states against the American 
government. A step of this kind it 
is not easy to contradict, as it refers to 
a supposed act of a governor of Upper 
Canada; but the matter is before par- 
liament, and there we must expect 
its developement. This country has 
professed such purity of intention, 
that we should be sorry to see it sullied 
by subordinate agents. The great 
question of intercourse is in suspense, 
but the change in our administration 
may put things on a better footing; 
and it is to be hoped, that we shall 
have statesmen to see the importance 
of peace between two countries who 
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can so beneficially assist each: other, 
Another circumstance has occurred, 
which may create some difficulty, ag 
the Americans have entered the Spa. 
nish territory, and taken an island 
bordering on Florida. 

The fate of the Spanish colonies 
is approaching nearer and nearer to 
that settlement, which must be the 
result of the present war, namely, their 
independence. Venezuela has fixed, 
its constitution; and in this it wil 
find imitators. Miranda has there the 
lead; and he will realize the plans 
formed under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, which were submitted tohim, 
but which, after countenancing theni, 
he had not at last the courage to adopt, 
The next object of Miranda is to com- 
plete the revolution in Mexico, which 
must evidently be the seat of a grand 
transatlantic empire. The Brazils are 
under a European head, and conse- 
quently are embarrassed with all our 
follies: but Buenos Ayres will be 
more than a match for them. Itis 
astonishing that we know so little of 
Peru, yet there may be expected in 
due time another empire; and thus 
all our promises to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish empire wilt be 
frustrated. Nature resists such” aq 
enterprise, for the new world cannot 
any longer be kept in subjection to 
the old; nor is there any thing in the 
manners, customs, policy, wisdom, or 
religion amongst us, to inake us wish 
that they should be kept any longer 
in a state of childhood. 
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AssassINATION of the Ricut Hon. 
SPENCER PEgcEVAL. 
HIS truly alarming event, which 
will never be obliterated from our 
annals, having interested all parties, 
and in a measure reconciled all differ- 
ence by absorbing them in one com- 
mon feeling; we shall endeavour to 
ive a detail of this catastrophe and 
its results with all, the circumstan- 
tiality that our limits will admit. 

On Monday afternoon, (May 11, 
1812), at a few minutes after five 
o'clock, as the Right Honourable 
Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of his 
Majesty's Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, was entering the lobby 
of the House of Commons, aud pro- 
ceeding to the discharge of his mini- 
stérial duties, the unhappy catastrophe 
befel him. _Unsuspicious of evil, un- 
conscious of the dreadful fate which 
awaited him, the right honourable 
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gentleman had advanced about two 
paces from the door, when a pistol 
was presented within six inches of his 
left breast, the ball from which, on 
being fired, took a mortal direction, 
and broke the thread of life asunder. 
As soon as the unfortunate victim re- 
ceived the death-wound, he faltering- 
ly advanced a few steps, to the centre 
of the lobby, and then fell on his face 
between the two pillars which support 
the ceiling, faintly and almost inarti- 
culately exclaiming, ‘‘ [ am murder- 
ed! Tam murdered!” At this instant, 
two members of the House of Com- 
mons, who, alarmed by the report of 
the pistol, had advanced to the spot, 
raised the expiring minister from the 
floor ; and, on recognizing him, ime 
mediately conveyed him into the 
Speaker’s apartment, where, placing 
him on the table, they supported him 
until the arrival of Surgeon Lynn, 
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who had been immediately sent for. 
In this situation, the dying man re- 
mained speechless and insensible for 


nearly fifteen minutes, the blood .issu- - 


ing: profusely from his mouth as well 
as fromthe wound; and, immediately 
on the entrance of the medical gentle- 
man, who saw that any effort to recal 
animation must be totally unavailing, 
the fluttering pulse ceased its opera- 
tion, and the spark of life was quench- 
ed for ever. 

The report of the pistol had com- 
pletely alarmed the House, which was 
sitting; and the abrupt entrance of a 
stranger, into the part where the memi- 
bers were engaged, exclaiming in ac- 
cents of horror, that Mr. Perceval 
was murdered, created a most-sudden 
and universal consternation. Mem- 
bers rushed out into the lobby, stran- 
gers’ from the gallery, and peers from 
the other, bouse, palsied with fear, and 
eager to learn the nature and extent 
of the catastrophe which had occur- 
red. The confusion which ensued 
may more easily be conceived than 
described: numbers pressed round 
the spot, and it would have been easy, 
had he heen so inclined, for the crimi- 
nal to have made his escape. So far 
from attempting to fly, however, the 
unfortunate man calmly retired to the 
bench by the fire-place, where, in the 
space of a few minutes, he was seized 
by Mr. Jerdan, who had immediately 
followed Mr. Perceval into the lobby, 
and who, on observing that the gene- 
ral attention was entirely engrossed 
by the situation of the unhappy vic- 
tim, with great presence of mind di- 
rected his efforts to the securing the 
cause of the catastrophe. After the 
person of the prisonér had been 
searched, the pistol he had just dis- 
chatged having been taken from his 
right hand by General Gascoyne, and 
a loaded pistol also having been taken 
out of the left hand pocket of his small 
clothes; he was immediately dragged 
to the bar of the House of Commons, 
to undergo an examination respecting 
his atrocious and sanguinary con- 
duct. 

It was some time before the speaker 
could sufficiently controul the feel- 
ings of the house to enter upon the 
business: all was disorder and dismay ; 
peers and commoners were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed; and the tumultuous 
sensations which had been excited in 
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every bosom were too powerful to be 
soon reconciled to harmony. At 
length, however, the general agitation 
was succeeded by the most awful tran- 
quillity. The prisoner stood apparently. 
firm and composed, in the centre of 
the house, between the two members 
who had conducted him thither: when 
the speaker, interrupting the stillness 
which prevailed, suggested the pro- 
priety of having the prisoner immedi- 
ately taken to the prison-room for se- 
curity; and, to prevent the confusion 
which might be apprehended, if he 
were taken through the ordinary pas- 
sage,that he might be taken through the 
private passages and side stairs. The 
proposition being approved by the 
members, the speaker went on to point 
out the propriety of a select number 
of members proceeding and accompa- 
nying theserjeant and the prisoner to 
the room, and there to remain, and 
give theirassistance iu the examination 
of every person whose evidence could 
tend to throw any light on the circum: 
stances of the case. In the house were 
many strangers who had rushed in 
atnidst the general confusion, and 
these individuals, as well as.all in the 
lobby, were ordered to remain and give 
their depositions. For the enforce. 
ment of this order, and the prevention 
of any farther ill consequences, the 
doors of Westminster Hall were all 
locked, to deprive the spectators 
within and the crowd without of the 
means of egress and ingress. Imme- 
diately after the removal of the pri 
soner, the sensation which existed be* 
ing much too strong to allow any at- 
tention to public business, the house 
adjourned, and the eager expectation 
of all was now directed to the scene 
transacting up stairs. 

The House of Lordsalso adjourned, 
but not beforea public proceeding 
taken place, in consequence of the me> 
lancholy occurrence; the first intellis 
gence of which was communicated to 
their lordships during the exami 
nation of witnesses on an appeal cast, 
by thesound of a pistol report, follow- 
ed by a loud cry of “ shut the doors !" 
In an instant after this dreadful alarm, 
which arrested all- public business, 
and diffused a freezing horror through 
the house, a man, evidently labouring 
under the most terrible agitation, en- 
tered the house, exclaiming, ina tone 
broken, and rendered indistinct, by 
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excessive emotion, ** Mr. Perceval is 
shot!” The Earl of Moira, Lords 
Holland and Arden, being among the 
few who understood the awful purport 
of the ejaculation, rushed to the door, 
and began to interrogate the messen- 
ger of the shocking tidings; but so 
great was his terror and confusion, 
that, for some moments, nothing of a 
coherent ‘nature could be extorted 
from him, After a brief pause, how- 
ever, he recovered himself sufficiently 
to exclaim, ** J have seen Mr. Perce- 
val shot, he staggered forward two steps, 
his hands were on his breast, he fell at 
my feet, calling out, MURDER! or, I 
AM MURDERED! J know not which. 
Great God, what a horrible scene !” 
The stranger could proceed no far- 
ther; but he had said sufficient to ex- 
cite universal horror, and the utmost 
eagerness to learn the truth of the as- 
sertion. Several peers immediately 
rushed out for that purpose; and, al- 
though the house had been very thinly 
attended previous to the event, with 
such rapidity did the dreadful! tidings 
spread, that it had soon to boast of a 
great number of noblemen: nothing 
like ‘order, however, appeared, until 
the Lord Chancellor, having subdued 
the turbulence of his own emotions, 
rosé, and addressed their lordships in 
the following terms: ** My lords, I 
am well aware that the motion I am 
about to make is contrary to the orders 
of your lordships’ house; but Tam also 
aware, that under particular circum- 
stances, these orders and resolutions 
may be dispensed with. Of such a 
description I consider the ‘circum- 
stance to be which now calls on me to 
address you. [ have just heard of a 
most lamentable and atrocious act, 
which bas taken place in the lobby of 
the other House of Parliament.- In 
consequence of that act, | now move, 
Thatthe doors of your lordship’s house 
be immediately shut, for the purpose 
of preventing any farther mischief 
being perpetrated ; and for the effec- 
tual apprehehension of the criminal or 
criminals.” The motion was acceded 
to, and tlie doors were shut. 

As soon as the trepidation of the 
Lords had in some measure7subsided, 
the Duke of Cumberland rose and ad- 
dressed the House as follows :— ° 

““My Lords—A much-lamented 
and deeply affecting circumstance »¢- 
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casions my addressing you. I have 
just returned *from beholding my 
Right Hon. friend, Mr. Perceval, ly- 
ing wounded and dead! I think it 
my duty to state this event to your 
lordships, leavitig to your wisdom and 
consideration the adoption of that 
course which may appear the most 
proper.” 

A pause of a few minutes succeeded 
—when | 

Lord Ellenborough, who had been 
sitting in the Court of King's Bench, 
and, on hearing the dreadful occur- 
rence, had hurried, in his judge's 
robes to the House, rose and said, that 
the most regular mode of proceeding 
would be, in the first instance, to exa- 
mine evidence at the bar of the House. 

Their lordships then deliberated for 
a short time; after which Mr. Gur- 
ney, the short-hand writer, appeared 
at the bar, accompanied by Mr. Rich- 
ard Taylor, senior door-keeper to the 
House of Commons, who was exa- 
mined by the Lord Chancellor, and 
his deposition, nearly as follows, taken 
down :—** [ saw the pistol presented, 
heard the report, and saw Mr. Perces 
val fall. I was at the door of the house 
—Mr. Perceval was'very nedf the door 
—I saw him fall, and to appearance 
quite dead.” sfe= 

The witness having withdrawn, the 
Earl ‘of’ Radnor moved, “* that an 
humble address be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying, that -he will 
be graciously pleased to issue, his pro- 
clamation, for the purpose of the 
more speedy prosecuting and: bring- 
ing to condign punishment, the ok 
fender or offenders concerned in the 
murder of Mr. Perceval.” ' ‘ 

Earl Grey—‘‘ I only risé to assure 

your lordships, that I most heartily 
agree, and cordially concur in the 
motion of the noble earl.” 
_ The motion was then agreed to nem. 
diss. and ordered‘to be presented to 
the Prince’ Regent forthwith, after 
which the House adjourned. | ~ 

in the mean time, the prisoner, 
having been conducted up stairs to 
the prison-room, was stripped of his 
coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any 
offensive weapon was concealed-about 
his person, but nothing was found. 
By the direction of the ‘members, he 
was then pinioned, by a messenger 
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belonging to the house, on each side, 
preparatory to his undergoing his ex- 
amjnation. Mr. Alderman Combe, 
as a magistrate, was then called to the 
chair, to interrogate the witnesses 
who were present, and in which he 
was quickly assisted by Mr. Michael 
) tho Taylor, another magistrate. 
The depositions of the witnesses were 
as follow. 

The first witness examined was Mr. 
Burgesss, of Curzon-street, May-fair, 
the tenor of whose deposition was as 
follows :—He was in the lobby of the 
House of Commons a few minutes af- 
ter five o'clock, waiting to have an in- 
terview with one of the members. 
He heard the report of a pistol, saw 
Mr. Perceval walk forward towards 
the house door, and, about the centre 
of the lobby, stagger and fall. He ob- 
served the prisoner, at the same mo- 
ment, with a pistol in his hand, move 
towards the bench near thefire, whither 
he followed bim, and took the pistol 
from his hand, or from under his hand, 
onthebench. The barrel was warm as 
if just discharged. He asked the pri- 
soner what could have induced him 
to commit so vile an act? and he said 
he was an unfortunate man, and had 


sought redress from government of his 
grievances in vain, or words to that 


effect. He confessed that he was the 
man guilty of the deed. Witness then 
put his hand into the waistcoat pocket 
of the prisoner, from which he took a 
uinea in gold, a pound note, and a 
k token of 5s. 6d. two of 1s. 6d. a 
sthall pen-knife, and a bunch of keys. 
He also observed another person take 
from the person of the prisoner a pis- 
tol similar to that which he had him- 
self taken from his hand, together 
with some papers, which were taken 
from him by Gen. Gascoyne. 

The deposition being read to the 

risoner, he was cautioned by Mr. 

aylor not to say any thing to crimi- 
nate himself, and asked if he had any 
questions to put to the witness. He 
said, “‘ perhaps Mr. Burgess was less 
agitated than I was, but I think he 
took the pistol from my hand, and not 
from the bench under me.” 

General Gascoygne was the next 
witness examined. He deposed, that 
shortly after five o'clock, as he was 
writing in thesmoking-room, he heard 
the report of fire-arms—he started up, 
and said, ** that is a pistol 5 what can 
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it mean >” He then rushed down stairs 
tothe lobby, and was told Mr. Perce- 
val was shot. On entering the lobby, 
he found the prisoner on the bench. 
secured, as we have already described, 
He also assisted in securing him, and 
searching his person—from which he 
took a bundle of papers tied with a red 
tape, which the prisoner seemed un. 
willing to part with, and which he 
held above his head,-to prevent him’ 
from recovering. The pressure was 
extreme at this time; and, apprehend- 
ing from an apparent struggle which 
was made, that a rescue was attempt- 
ed, or might be attempted, he deliver. 
ed up the papers to Mr. Hume, and 
held the prisoner with additional force, 
and never lost: sight of him till that 
moment he was now under examina- 
tion. He thought it necessary also to 
observe, that he recognized the per- 
son of the prisoner the moment hesaw 
him, but did not at first recollect his 
name, which he now knew to be Bel- 
lingham ; he was also aware that he 
was formerly a merchant of Liverpool. 

Mr. Hume, member for the county 
of Wicklow, the gentleman alluded to 
by General Gascoygne, deposed, that 
he rushed from the house to the lobby, 
on the alarm being given; he.sawa 
crowd collected about. the prisoner, 
and saw General Gascoygne take the 

pers, which he then produced, from 

is person. _ He also saw another per- 
son draw a pistol from the prisoner's 
breeches pocket. These papers Mr. 
Hume then marked separately, with 
his initials, and having enclosed them 
in a sheet of paper, which he sealed 
with his own seal, he delivered it over 
to Lord Castlereagh. 

A messenger was now dispatched to 
the lodgings of the prisoner, No. 9, 
New Millman-street, Bedford-row, to 
secure whatever papers or property 
might be found. A messenger was 
likewise dispatched to procure a pait 
of handcuffs, and the attendance of 
the police officers. : 
The prisoner, on being asked whe FF 
ther he had any thing to say upon the 
last 9 me stated, that when 
General Gascoygne seized him, he 
held him with so mueh violence, thst 
he was apprehensive his arin would be 
broken, and that he then said, “ you 
need not press me, I submit myself ( 
justice.” : 

Francis Phillips, of Lomgsight-hal’ 
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near Manchester, deposed, that he was 
standing near the fire-place in the 
lobby, when he heard the report of a 
istol. He saw Mr. Perceval walk 
fonds, stagger, and fall on his 
knees, and heard him exclaim, ‘ I 
am murdered !” twice—he rushed for- 
ward, caught him in his arms, sup- 
ported his head upon his shoulder, 
and assisted in carrying him into the 
secretary's room, where he soon after 
died in his arms—it might be ten, five, 
or fifteen minutes, he was so extreme- 
ly agitated that he could not state the 
precise’ time. He did not hear him 
utter a word from the time of his first 
exclamation until his death. 

Mr. Jerdan, of Cromwell Cottage, 
‘Old Brompton, was the next witness 
examined. He stated thata few mi- 
nutes after five o'clock he was pro- 
ceeding up the stone steps, from the 
place where the members leave their 
Breat coats, to the door of the lobby; 
Mr. Perceval was immediately before 
him—he saw him push open the lobby 
door and enter—almost instantaneous- 
ly he heard the report of a pistol with- 


“§n the lobby, and rushed forward to 


the spot. He saw Mr. Perceval walk 
slowly to the centre of the lobby, sud- 
denly stagger, and sink down. Seeing 


Several persons run‘to raise and sup- 
‘pott him, he directed‘his attention to 
the prisoner, who was pointed out by 
some person, who exclaimed, “ that 


is the man!” | Mr.’ Perceval ‘cried, 
““T am murdered,” and uttered two 
groans—he also clapped his hand to 
‘his breast, and was subsequently borne 
tothe secretary's room. In the mean 
time, witness seeing the prisoner 
wholly unsecured, and retreating to- 
wards the bench, seized him by the 
collar, and never quitted his hold till 
he was conveyed into the House of 
Commons. The witness did not be- 
lieve that any person quitted the lobby 
by the stone steps consequent upon 
the firing of the pistol, and if any per- 
son did leave it, he conceived it must 
have been by the side door, which 
communicates with the House of 
Lords, at which there was considcrable 
confusion and bustle. He saw Mr. 
Burgess take the pistol which had 
been discharged from the hand of the 
prisoner, as well as the other things 
trom his waistcoat-pocket. Upon ma- 
sy members running from the house, 
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and calling ont—‘' who did it? who 
did it?” the prisoner replied, “‘ I am 
the ren man—I wish I were 
in Mr. Perceval's place."—He re- 
peated more than once, “I am the 
unfortunate man.” Upon the great 
pressure around him, he said, “I sub- 
mit myself to the laws, or, I submit to 
justice.” Witness also saw Mr. Dow- 
ing, whom he knows, search the poc- 
kets of the prisoner, and take from one 
an opera-glass, which he handed to 
witness; and afterwards a small pis- 
tol, corresponding in size with that 
which had been taken by Mr. Burgess 
—this he understood to be loaded. 

Mr. Dowling was then called; he 
produced the loaded pistol which he 
had taken from the small-clothes 
pocket of the prisoner, and which he 
had kept in his possession, and had 
never lost sight of, though he had put 
it into the hands of a unember at the 
bar of the house. 

{From the lateness of the hour (the 
examinations having now lasted until 
past eight o'clock), it was not deemed 
essential to pursue the investigation 
any farther, and pai ticadlar]y as the facts 
disclosed seemed tq make out the case 
complete. } 

The papers, as brought from the 
prisonei’s ‘lodgings, were produced, 
tied in a handserchicf, by Vickery, 
the Bow-street officer, and consigned 
to the charge of Lord Castlereagh, in 
order that they might be submitted to 


‘the privy council. 


The witnesses were then bound over 
to give their evidence before the 
nd jury, aud thereafter at the Old 
ailey, in the event ofa true bill being 
found against the prisoner, ** for the 


wilful murder of the Right Honourable 
‘Spencer Perceval,” the members of 


Parliament in the suin of 2001. recog- 
nizance; Mr. Burgess also.in 2001. Mr. 
Jerdan in 1001. and the other persons 
in 501. each. 

, The examinations having been 
brought to a conclusion, the prisoner 
was asked what he had to say against 
the fact with which he was charged, 
and again cautioned by Sir Jobn Cox 
ars ry not to say any thing that 
would be injurions to himself. 

The prisoner spoke to the following 
effect :— 

** T have admitted the fact-~I admi¢ 
the fact, but wish, with permission, to 
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state something in my justification. 
I have been denied the redress of my 
grievances by government; I have 

een ill-treated. They all know who 
1 am, and what I am, through the se- 
cretary of state and Mr. Becket, with 
whom I have had frequent communi- 
cations. They knew of this fact six 
weeks ago, through the magistrates of 
Bow-street. I was accused most wrong- 
fully by a governor-general in Russia, 
in a letter from Archangel to Riga, 
and have sought redress in vain. I 
am a most unfortunate man, and feel 
here (placing his hand on his breast) 
sufficient justification for what I have 
done.” 

Here Lord Castlereagh interfered, 
and informed the prisoner that he was 
not then called on for his defence, but 
merely to say what le had to urge in 
contradiction to the fact with which 
he was charged. Any thing he might 
feel desirous of stating in extenuation 
of his crime, he had better reserve for 
his trial. 

Upon being again questioned, he 
repeated, ‘‘ I admit the fact;” which 
admission was accordingly entered up- 
onthe record. The, Bow-street offi- 
cers were then called in; and the pri- 
soner having been permitted to dress, 
was handcuffed by Vickery and Ad- 
kins. He pow made «plication for his 
money, which having been left in the 
possession of Mr, Burgess, who had 
withdrawn, Mr. Whitbread, assured 
him he should have it returned to him 
in the morning, and directed the offi- 
cers to pay him every attention. He 
also asked, whether he should be al- 
lowed an attorney a*d counsel? when 
Mr. Whitbread signified to him that 
Mr. Harvey Combe would take care 
that every necessary indulgence should 
be allowed him consistent with his si- 
tuation. 

Mr. Whitbread then suggested the 
propriety of the prisoner’s being con- 
ducted down stairs by one or two of 
the magistrates and the officers, his 
commitment to his Majesty's jail of 
Newgate having been previously made 
out; and that the gentlemen present 
should remain in the room, that no 
crowd might head to confusion below. 
This plan was acceded to, and the pri- 
soner taken out. 

The examinations being closed, and 
the prisoner’s commitment made vut, 
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soon after eight o'clock a carriage was 
sent for by the order of the ise 
trates; and the prisoner was taken 
from the prison-room, and guarded 
by the messengers and the police-off. 
cers, to the southern entrance of the 
House of Commons. By way of an 
experiment, to try the temper of the 
populace, one of the officers entered 
the carriage, the mob, immediately 
pressed forward, opened the opposite 
door, and began to cheer the supposed 
murderer. he carriage, however, 
drove off with great rapidity, some of 
the mob shouting, *‘ Burdett for ever!"* 
—while the other officers reconducted 
the delinquent to the prison, and in- 
formed the chairman that they did not 
think it safe to proceed with the pri- 
soner without the aid of a military 
force. The horse-guards were imme- 
diately called out, and a troop arrived 
at the house before nine o'clock; nots 
withstanding which, such was the fer, 
ment of the public mind, and so ra- 
pidly did the crowd accumulate, that 
it was considered more politic to em- 
ploy the military in parading the 
streets adjoining the house, than to 
attempt the immediate removal of the 
risoner. On this service, according- 
y, the guards continued until pearly 
an hour after midnight, when, , the, 
mob having in a great measure dis- 
persed, the grapes was put intoa 
carriage, and, under a strong escort, 
was conveyed to Newgate. During 
the whole of this period, Bellingham 
appeared perfectly unconcerned and 
tranquil; conversed respecting his 
private affairs with much coolness and 
with the most undisturbed sanity; and 
shewed nothing approaching to peni- 
tence for the sanguinary act which he 
had committed. After his arrival at 
Newgate, he was double-ironed, and 
lodged in astrong room adjoining the 
chapel of the prison, where he was 
constantly attended by two keepers, to, 
guard against any attempt he might 
be induted to make on his own exist- 
ence. He appeared, however, to en- 
tertain no such intention, but com- 
posed himself to rest with a tranquil- 
lity which astonished those who were 
appointed to watch him. : 
About two o’clock on the morning 
after the murder was perpetrated, the 
body of Mr. Perceval was put into a 
coach at the Speaker's house, in New 
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Palace-yard, aud, attended by Lord 
Arden (the brother of the deceased) 
and the Speaker, was conveyed to his 
late residence in Downing-street. | At 
half-past ten o'clock, A. Gell, Esq. 
coroner for the western division of 
the county of Middlesex, and a com- 
petent number of gentlemen to form a 
coroner's jury, met ata public-house 
the corner of Downing-street and 
King-street, and, at eleven, they pro- 
ceeded to the minister's house to take 
a view of the body of the deceased. 
The aperture which the ball had 
made under the left breast was ver 
small, and much discoloured wit 
blood, ‘as well as the shirt and white 
waistcoat. The jury did not remain 
inclosed on the view of the body 
above ten minutes, when they return 
ed; preceded, by the coroner, to the 
public-house, and immediately pro- 
ceeded, in the usual way on such me- 
lancholy occasions, to the examination 
of the various witnesses who were in 
attendance for that purpose. 

Lieut.-Gen Gascoygne, member for 
Liverpool ; Joseph Hume, Esq. mem- 
ber for Weymouth; and Henry Bur- 
gess, Esq. attorney, of Curzon-street ; 
were first examined, and deposed to 
the same effect as is given in a pre- 

“ceding part of this narrative. Surgeon 
Lynn stated that he had examined the 
body, and found the ball had’ passed 
through the heart of the deceased, and 
heen the cause of his death. Thomas 
Constantine Brooksbank, private se- 
cretary to Mr.’ Perceval, was then 
bound over to prosecute, and the four 
gentlemen who had been examined as 
witnesses entered into their recogni- 
zances to appear ahd give evidence 
against the dssassin. “ 

A commuhication having been 
made from the Prince Regent to the 
House of Commons, recommending 
that a suitable provision should be 
made for Mrs, Perceval and her fami- 
ly, the subject was discussed in that 
House on Wednesday, the 18th of 
May, and an unanimous grant of two 
thousands pounds per annum was 
made, as an annuity, to Mrs. Perce- 
val, with the reversion to her eldest 
son, and a gross sum of fifty thousand 
= to be applied for the use.and 

enefit of her children. 


At the time of his dissolution, Mr. 
Perceval was in the 5oth year of his 
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age, having been born onthe Ist day 
of November, 1762. He was the se- 
cond son of the late Earl of Egmont, 
(an Irish peerage), and Baron Lovel 
and Helland, in England, by Catha- 
rine Compton, sister of Lord Nor- 
thampton; and this lady was after- 
wards created an Irish peeress, by the 
style of Lady Arden, Baroness Arden, 
of Lohart-castle, in the ‘county of 
Cork, to herself and her heirs male. 
On her death, the title devolved on 
her eldest son, the present Lord Ar- 
den, who, in 1802, was created a peer 
of England, and now enjoys the situa- 
tion of Registrar of the Admiralty, 
producing him 80,000/. per annum. 
The family of Mr. Perceval is very an- 
cient, aiid, for upwards of a century 
have some of them participated in the 
enjoyment of the high offices of state. 
His father, the late Earl of Egmont, 
died when Mr. Perceval was only 
eight years old; and at a proper age 
the young orphan was removed to 
Harrow school, and thence to Trinity- 
college, Cambridge, to pursue his stu- 
dies preparatory to his entrance at 
Lincoln’s Inn, as he was destined for 
the bar. He commenced his profes- 
sional career, by accompanying the 
judges on the midland circuit: and, 
subsequently, continued to practice, 
although on rather a limited scale, in 
the Courts of King’s Bench and the 
Chancery. Soon afterwards he was 
appointed counsel to the Admiralty, 
and, at the age of $7, he obtained a 
silk gown. His honours now began to 
thicken apace: in 4801, he received 
the appointment of solicitor-general, 
as successor to Sir William Grant; 
and, in the following year, he became 
attorney-general, in the room of the 
pecans Lord Ellenborough. Here 
e remained stationary, until the unis 
ted administration of Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville commenced in 1806. 
Mr. Perceyal married Jane, the 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, of Charlton, in the 
county of Kent, his present widow ; 
and he had been married about six 
years, when in consequence of a va- 
cancy occurring in the representation 
of the borough of Northampton, he 
was, by means of his family-interest, 
returned a member of Parliament; 
and in the following session, he com- 
menced his oratorical career by 2 
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speech in support of Mr. Pitt's bill, in 
consequence of the commotions at the 
-Nore, “‘ for the better prevention and 
punishment of all traitorous attempts 
to excite sedition and mutiny in his 
Majesty's service.” Previous to this 
period, however, Mr. Perceval had 
slightly attracted the notice of Mr. 
Pitt, by means of a political pamphlet 
which he published, the object of 
which was to prove, “‘ that an im- 
peachment did not abate by a dissolu- 
tion.” In the bill alluded to, Mr. Per- 
ceval suggested two amendments, 
which were adopted. 

In the next session, Mr. Perceval, in 
a speech of very considerable ability, 
and for which he was highly compli- 
mented by Mr. Sheridan, supported 
the Assessed Tax bill; and, after this 
time, he appears to have taken a very 
conspicuous part in the discussions of 
the house ; in the course of which, he 
established his religious and moral 
character by his decided opinions on 
the subject of adultery, the non-resi- 
dence of the clergy, the ill-effects of 
pluralities, &c, In 1803, he delivered 
himself firmly and eloquently in de- 
fence of the origin of the present war 
with France; and, four years after- 
wards, on the introduction by Mr. 
Fox, ofa motion in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, he commenced that 
decided system of opposition to this 
suffering class of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, iu which he has, from that time, 
so pertinaciously persisted. 

‘he events which occurred at this 
time, and the circumstances under 
which the change of ministry took 
place—the progress of the report of 
the commissioners of military inquiry 
—the pledge required of his ministers 
by the sovereign—and the out-cry of 
*“no popery!” must be fresh in the 
recollection of all. On this occasion, 
Mr. Perceval, in his address to his 
cohstituents, observed, ‘* that he was 
called upon to give up his profession, 
to make a stand for the religious esta- 
blishment of the country.” 

The attack on and capture of Co- 
penhagen and the Danish fleet, di- 
vided strongly the public opinion, and 
Mr. Perceval attempted to justify the 
measure on the ground of necessity, 
asserting that “ ministers were ap- 
prized of the intention of Bonaparte 
to compel the fleets of Europe, and 
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particularly that of Denmark, into 
hostility against England.” This as. 
sertion, as it could not be contradict. 
ed, was at length suffered to pass cur. 
rent, and the strong sensation which 
had at first been excited was gradually 
allayed, if not expunged from the pub- 
lic mind. 

With respect to our assistance of 
the Spanish patriots, Mr. Perceval was! 
more fortunate; for he had the con. 
sent and co-operation of all parties, 

Mr. Perceval’s sentiments, on man 
subjects, were in strict unison wit 
those of the most philanthropic of all 
parties. With respect to the abolj- 
tion of the slave-trade, his uniform 
exertions in behalf of the cause of 
nature and of humanity will long con- 
tinue to shed a lustre on his memory. 

The exertions Mr. Perceval, in 
favour of the clergy of the established 
church, deserve also an honourable 
mention. In the spring of the year 
1808, he introduceda bill, the express 
object of which was the bettering of 
the situation of_poor curates; men, 
who, by education and profession, were 
qualified to move in ranks of life far 
superior to those to which their limit- 
ed resources confined them. This act 
was intended to confine and ; 

** acting and existing princi such 
as were recognised by the acts of Henry 
VIII. and George II, respecting cu- 
rates ; and, in order to afford them the 
meaus of a more comfortable subsist- 
ence, as wellas toadd to thedignity and 
importance of the clerical character, 
that, when the income of the incum- 
bent would allow it, and it did not ex- 
ceed one-fifth of the revenues of the 
rectory, the salary should be extended 
to 2501. perannum, Notwithstandi 
the evident necessity which exis 

for some such regulation, however, 
Mr. Perceval was unable to carry this 
desirable measure into effect! 

His subsequent career, during the 
last three years, is too well known to 
require any elucidation or detail 
There have been several instances ip 
which, perhaps, the strongest censure 
may, with justice, be fixed on his ad- | 
ministration. ? 

But as one of Mr. Perceval’s bio 
graphers has judiciously observ 
“* whatever diversity of opinion, may 
however, prevail, respecting the poli- 
tical measures of Mr, Peroeval, and of 
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the administration over which he pre- 
sided, it must be admitted by all, that, 
be the cause what it may, the country 
is at’ this moment reduced to a state 
which is. well calculated to excite 
alarm. Whether the orders in coun- 
cil be the real source of the miseries 
which we are every day called on to 
witness, and of the complaints which 
hourly assail our ears, or whether they 
have originated in causes remote from 
these; it is not our purpose to inquire; 
but we cannot refrain from expressiug 
our belief that a humane and timely 
attention to the wants and distresses 
of the community on the part of the 
government would, probably, have 
checked the tide of wretchedness be- 
fofe it had reached its present height. 

“* Either a wilful or an inadvertent 
inattention to this duty, however, has 
plunged us into asea of peril: the bil- 
lows of sedition on the one hand, and 
the rocks of ruin on the other; the 
black tempest above us, and the yawn- 
ing gulph beneath; momentarily 
threaten us with destruction. It isa 
mockery of our reason to inform us of 
the prosperous state of our finances, 
of the glorious progress of the war, of 
the wonderful efficacy of our orders in 
council, and of the great prospects of 
future prosperity, which are opening 
on us, when, at the same instant, our 
manufacturing districts are the scene 
of universal revolt, in coasequence of 
the utter stagnation of ourstrade, and 
the total inability of the proprietors of 
the works to afford employment to the 
labouring poor; when we ‘mark the 
pregnancy of the sister kingdom, big 
with new revolts, which are gradually 
tipening in her womb, and when we 
see the maturation of this dreadful, 
this danger-teeming embryo hastened 
by a continued and galling system of 
exclusion and oppression ; and, lastly, 
when we are told of the beauty which 
gilds our remote horizon, when the 
staff of life is rapidly exceeding the 
reach of unassisted industry, and al- 
though our barns and our granaries 
are full, a cursed spirit and practice of 
monopoly are likely to effect a season 
of want in the midst of plenty. We 
cannot be deluded by theories, how- 
ever fine and inspiring in their ap- 
pearance, when they are opposed by 
daily facts of the most gloomy deserip- 

Univensat Mac. Vou. XVII. 
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tion, facts at once dispiriting and in- 
controvertible, full of dismay and de- 
spair. 

* As a financial minister, it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Perceval possessed 
many important qualifications: his 
cool temper and calculating disposi- 
tion were well adapted to numerical 
disquisitions. His mode of taxation 
has been less odious and oppressive 
than those of his immediate predeces- 
sors ; and, at a period when such im- 
mense demands are made upon the 
public purse, when an annual expen- 
diture of between fifty and sixty mil- 
lions is to be-met and provided for, it 
certainly confers no mean credit on a 
chancellor of the exchequer, that he 
can contrive to make every requisite 
ain wy without adding oppressive- 
y to the burdens of the people. In 
the management of the public debt he 
effected an annual saving of 65,000). ; 
and his new plan of finance, by which 
he enabled holders of stock in the three 
per cents. above thirty-five years of 
age, to purchase annuities during their - 
own lives, not only tended to benefit 
certain classes of society, but has con- 
tributed greatly to the redemption of 
stock, But, it is impossible to pass 
over silently, or to call to mind, with- 
out regret, the pertinacity with which 
Mr. Perceval upheld the system of si- 
necures, which has so long drained the 
resources of and proved a galling eye- 
sore to the people. Were the sums 
annually drawn from the public purse, 
and expended, not in the reward of 
merit, or the recompence of long ser- 
vices, but in the support of family 
pride,—wasted to feed the arrogance 
of those who have no claim on the li- 
berality of the community,—were this 
sum annually to be appropriated to 
the liquidation of the overwhelming 
debt which now oppresses us, how 
much more cheerfully would the peo- 
ple snbmit to their privations. It is 
impossible, on any grounds, to justify 
Mr. Perceval's defence of a.system so 
ruinous to the finances of the state. 
His conduct, in bringing about petty 
savings, in economising in trifles, and 
overlooking the grand sink. which 
gorges so much of our treasure, will 
admit of uo apology. 

** As a moral character, Mr. Perce- 
“— ever stood on high ground: 
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his domestic career has been exempla- 
ry; bis social virtues numerous, and 
his private conduct generous. 

** * Asa man of business,” says a 
public biographer, ‘ Mr. Perceval is 
affable, quick, and ready either at 
starting or answering objections. As 
an orator, he is fluent, perspicuous, 
conclusive;. and, without possessing 
the good-natured humour of his pre- 
decessor, Lord North, the argumenta- 
tive decision of his rival, Charles Fox, 
or the bold and commanding elo- 
quence of his friend and precursor, 
William Pitt, he yet finds means to 
engage, to wield, and to convince, the 
House of Commons. While a young 
man, at the bar, he is said to have 
spoken of all those who differed with 
him in politics, with a certain degree 
of asperity, and at times to have treat- 
ed the assertors of popular rights as 
* Jacobins.”” And that he remained 
firmly attached to this opinion, even 
tothe last, (although the same writer 
seems to entertain a contrary opinion), 
may be fairly inferred from the con- 
duct adopted by his administration 
with respect to Sir Francis Burdett, 
in the summer of the year 1810. Had 
the ministers displayed less acrimony 
on that occasion; iustead of commit- 
ting the obnoxious member to the 
Tower, and perinitting the soldiery to 
commence hostilities with the peo- 
ple, had they contented themselves 
with decreeing a reprimand to the ha- 
ronet for his indecorous behaviour, 
his popularity would not have been 
oualied. to the magnitude which it has 
since obtained, and the odium which 
has been cast on-their conduct would 
have been less conspicuous and less 

ermanent.. The character of the 

ouse would have been equally up- 


‘held, and no outrage. to the feelings of 


the community could have resulted. 
Tosum up the character of Mr, Per- 
ceval in brief, it has been recently ob- 
served, that he was a gentleman more 
esteemed in private life than almost 
any whose attention has been necessa- 
rily diverted from the discharge of its 
subordinate offices, to the fulfilment 
of the more arduous duties of a public 
station. Mr. Pitt, unquestionably a 
greater statesman and orator than Mr. 
Perceval, was no husband, no father; 
his friendships were all political,—or 
thase. which had been heated into life 
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by the warmth of th, were ulti. 
mately rendered such by the particular 
turn of his mind, and his general ha. 
bits of intercourse. Mr. Fox was a 
man of amiable manners, and possess. 
edatender heart; but he was never 
much withheld from the cultivation 
of domestic enjoyments by a laborious 
employment jn he service of the state, 
Mr. Perceval, on the contrary, was at 
once an attentive husband, a fond and 
instructive father, an affeciidnate 
friend, and an active servant of the 
public, or an industrious follower of 
the profession in which he was bred; 
and in the irreproachable discharge 
of all the duties resulting from these 
several characters, he constantly lived 
ever since he became a man. Of his 
virtue and his abilities as a minister 
posterity will form a better opinion, 
than we can possibly collect from the 
mere temporary feeling of the Lords 
or Commons, and which, perhaps, will 
very soon appear to have been wrung 
more from their sympathy with Mr, 
Perceval as a man, than their approba- 
tion of him asa minister; and from 
that natural abhorrence which the ge- 
nerality of men must always feel to 
premeditated murder and assassina- 
tion. As a minister it should not be 
forgotten that the burning of Copen- 
hagen, the fatal and frujtless expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, our increasin 

misunderstanding with America, an 

the ruinous consequences of our or- 
ders in council, all rest upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Perceval and his col- 
leagues.in‘office. Nor are there want- 
ing those who stigmatize some of the 
last acts of ministérs, in respect to 
Spain, with folly or madness. An 
eminent writer, the Junius of his day, 
speaking, of Mr. Perceval, says, “ As 
his warfare against the Irish Catholics 
is positive and precise, so is it but 
natural he should form a negative alli- 
ance with Bowaparte. Troops, itseems, 
cannot be spared from tranquilizing 
Ireland, whtlst they are withheld from 
Spain. When Lord Wellington loudly 
demands reinforcements - (or money) 
to supply the necessary losses of this 
brilliant campaign, that he may follow 
up the siege of ajoz by fresh vic 
tories, and console the world on the 


Ebro, or at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
for those evils which impend over 
the north of Europe; ‘ Oh no,’ is the 
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reply; ‘ the successes of Lord Wel- 
lington may put us quite at ease.’ But 
all officers are Sesirous of swelling the 
amount of theif force, and his lor ship 
is no miore exempt from that passion 
than his neighbours.” 

Here is gratitude, here is wisdom, 
here are statesmen, with a vengeance. 
Why these are the sentiments, these 
the very words, of that malignant 
counsellor, the Carthaginian Hanno; 
when Hannibal, the Wellington of 
Carthage, added to the enumeration 
of his triumphs, a call for essential 
supplies, that he might be in a condi- 
tion to crown his career of glory, by 
extinguishing for ever the Roman 
name. It was at last the prevalence of 
such counsels, that drove Hannibal 
from Italy with tears in his eyes, and 
ultimately carried the firebrand of war, 
into the very bosom of Carthage. 

Whilst the Greuvilles were in pow- 
er, and Bonaparte on the Vistula, the 
motley ministry were justly and uni- 
versally condemned, f r the weakness 


with which they had let slip the occa- 
sion of destroying him.- By whom 
then were they reproached so bitterly 
as by the present ministers? Was it 
not ees 


declared, that ‘‘ eye- 
Ty man we could muster ought to have 
been employed, in intercepting the 
return of the French?” Far from 
quarrelling with this advice, I blame 
only the inconsistency of the adviser. 
Here. recurs a similar opportunlty,— 
here too we may anticipate the same 
reproach; but under circumstances 
so much more disgraceful to Mr. Per- 
ceval than to Lord.Grenville, that the 
latter acted in fair conformity to ade- 
liberate (however erroneous) system ; 
whereas the other, when he starves the 
war policy of which he boasts, prac- 
tises treachery against his own princi- 
ples, —an open breach of his own pro- 
mises,—and a gross deception upon 
the people, who bave stupidly confided 
in both.. Where is now a force to act 
upon the rear of Bonaparte? Where 
ate the matured details,—where the 
meditated principles,—where the na- 
ked outline,—where even thescattered 
elements of a plan, for giving aid to 
Russia, or encouragement to the Ger- 
mans ?—for embracing within the 
grasp of British co-operation, a single 
point of that invaluable maritime fron- 
tier, which spreads from Dantzic to 
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the mouths of the Scheldt ?—for lay- 
ing the ground-work of an allied king- 
dom, or of a subject province, in the 
restoration of Holland, which we 
ought long ago to have saved ?—or in 
the recovery of Hanover, which we 
ought’ never. to have lost? . These 
would be the purposes of a great mind 
—these are purposes suggested by the 
actual crisis. But that mind exists 
not in the present cabinet. Of that 
crisis, so pregnant with good or evil, 
the power of profiting by the alterna- 
tive will soon . pass. away—its advan- 
tages not seized, though we shall won- 
der how they came to be neglected— 
its evils never guessed at by a shallow 
ministry, until they are felt and dee 
plored by every child in the nation. 

Mr. Perceval's remains were re- 
moved on Saturday morning, 16th 
inst. for interment in the family vault,’ 
at Charlton in Kent, where Mrs. Per- 
ceval’s mother resides. At eight o'clock 
a great concourse of noblemen’s and 
gentlemen's carriages were assembled 
at Whitehall, opposite Privy Gardens. 
At nibe the procession moved from 
re in the following or- 

er :— 


Mutes and Attendants on horseback, 
. Hearse and Six with the Body, 
Six Mourning coaches, followed by 25 
Carriages of the Cabinet Ministers, 
Relatives of the deceased, &c. 


The procession moved on towards 
Westminster-bridge. Here the so- 
— heightened by the tolling 
of the bells of the Abbeyand St. Mar= 

aret's church. The mourners would 

ave been numerous indeed, had not 
the members of both Houses received 
circulars, that it was the particular 
wish of the afflicted family to have 
the ceremony condacted as privately 
as possible. In the first coach was 
Mr. Spencer Perceval, eldest son of 
the deceased, who attended as chief 
mourner, followed- by Lord Arden, 
and the other nearest relations. The 


‘pall was supported by the Lord Chan- 


cellor, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl 
of Harrowby, and Mr. Sec Ry- 
der, who represented the cabinet. 
Among the mourners in the othe 

coaches were, Lord Perceval, Lord 
Redesdale, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
the Earls of Westmorland and Buck- 
inghamshire, Lords Sidinouth, Cam- 
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den, Bathurst, Castlereagh, Melville, corpse, was very superb.’ The inserip- 


and Messrs. Arbuthnot, Wharton, 
‘Croker, Brooksbank, &c. A party of 
the City Light Horse attended at 
Newington Butts, and accompanied 
the procession to the church, in order 
to testify their respect for Mr. Perce- 
val, who was a member and treasurer 
to the 

The coffin, which inclosed the 


tion was as follows :— 

“ Right Hon. SPENCER PERCEVAL, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, First Lord 
of the Treasury, Prime Minister of 
England, 

Fell by the hand of-an ASSASSIN, in the 
Commons Housé of Parliament, May 
11, A. D. 1812, in ‘the 50th year of his 
age; bern Nov. 1, A.D. 1762.” 


CORRECT LIKENESS of BELLINGHAM, with an ACCURATE 
REPORT of dis TRIAL. 


On the15th inst. at six inthe morning, 


an immense concourse of persons, of 
all ranks, assembled inthe court-yard 
and purlieus of the Sessions House, 
on the tiptoe of anxiety, to hear the 
judicial investigation of this wretched 
man's case. One hundredth part, how- 
ever, of the spectators collected were 
unable to obtain admission, Amongst 
those who succeeded were a consider- 
able number of the members of the 
upper and lower houses. A little after 
Pine o'clock, the Marquis of Wellesley 
took his seat on the bench as one of 
the commissioners named in the spe- 
cial commission for the trial of the 
offender. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence also took his seat on the 
_bench, Shortly after ten, Sir J. Mans- 
field (Lord Chief Justice of the Court 


of Common Pleas), Sir N. Grose, and 
Baron Graham, canie into court, when 
the commission was opened. The pri+ 
soner was immediately called tothe bar, 
and the indictment read to him. He 
came forward with a steady pace, and . 
howed respectfully to the court. On 
being called on to plead to the indict- 
ment, Mr. Alley, as.counsel for the 
prisoner, applied to the court, and was 
proceeding to state the grounds of bis 
application to put off the trial, but the 
court deeming the proceeding irregu- 
lar, and contrary te all former practice, 
because made before the prisoner had 
pleaded, declined hearing him.—The 
prisoner was then called upon again to 
plead, when he addressed the court as 
follows :— 


My Lord, — Before I plead to this 
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indictment, I wish to state that I have 
been called on to plead, only two days 
ago, by Mr. Litchfield, the solicitor 
for the crown, when very unprepared 
to meet it, because most material evi- 
dence necessary to my defence is in 
the hands of the prosecutors, and it 
consists of documents, and other pa- 
pers, taken from my person when ap- 
prehended. On applying for those 
documents to Mr. Litchfield, I was in- 
formed that they could not be deliver- 
ed to me until after the trial, at a time 
when they would certainly become 
unnecessary, and [ beg now to state, 
that they are material to me to enter 
upon my justification. 

The court said that they cculd not 
take cognizance of any application on 
the part of the prisoner, until he had 
pleaded.—The prisoger then pleaded 
Not Guilty, and put himself on the 
country. 

The Attorney-General, in answer to 
what the prisoner had said, stated that 
he admitted an application had been 
made for the papers in question to the 
crown, and the answer given was, that 
they were forthcoming at the day of 
trial, and that he should even have 
copies of them if required; but the 
originals had been refused, they 

re deemed necessary to attain the 
ends of justice. This statement he was 
teady to support by the verification of 
witnesses on oath. 

Mr. Alley then renewed his appli- 
cation to the court to put off the trial 
and he founded it upon the affidavits 
of two persons, both of whoin alleged 
that the prisoner had been for many 
years considered to be in a staterof in- 
sanity. The court, after due con- 
sideration, and hearing counsel on 
both sides, held the matter contained 
inthe affidavit to be insufficient to 
support the application. —— He 
was then arraigned, and af the ar- 
raigning was allowed to challenge any 
of the jurors he thought fit. 

Samuel Brown, chailenged by the 
crown.—Mr. Alley requested to know 
if for cause or not. 

_ Lord Chief Justice Mansfield said 
it was perfectly unnecessary ‘0 make 
such declaration, and trus:<4 shat Mir 
Alley would abstaiy from ir 
Inconsistent with the pra 
court.———The jury being 

Shelton read the indiciine 

stance of which is already ,. 
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Mr. Abbott having opened the case, 
the Attorney-General addressed the 
jury. It fell to his lot to state this hor- 
rid murder, of a man who would have 
spent his last breath in prayer for the 
salvation of the man who stood at the 
bar. But the jury would take care, 
by their verdict, that the public should 
not hereafter be left exposed to the 
perpetration of such an atrocious out- 
rage. The prisouer was concerned in 
business, in the course of which he 
shewed himself of sound understand- 
ing. He not only conducted his own 
business, but was entrusted by others 
with the conduct of affairs of import- 
ance, at Archangel, and there unfor- 
tunately became involved in some 
dispute, in which he conceived him- 
self treated with injustice. In conse- 
quence of that, he applied to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministér at the court of Russia, 
who interposed in his behalf, but in- 
effectually. The prisoner at length 
returned to this country, and again 
embarked in’ business; but his mind 
was strongly impressed with an idea 
that he was intitled to relief from his 
Majesty's ministers, Who having, as 
they always-do, examined his case, 
found that his claim upen this govern- 
ment was not founded in justice. He 
then sought to obtain relief from par- 
liament, and again demanded the 
interferciice of ministers, From the 
moment that he found his Majesty's 
ministers: adverse to his application, 
he began to make preparations. for the 
horrible catastrophe that ensued. He 
provided himself with pistols, and, 
that all might be ready, he added to 
the dress he wore a pocket at each side 
to hold the murderous instruments, 
and, posting bimself at the door of the 
lobby of the house of commons, deli- 
berately awaited the arrival of his vic- 
tim. Of the perpetration of this tragic 
event, for which the prisoner was be- 
fore his country, the jury would be 
told by the witnesses. Having detaiied 
the particulars of the charge’ against 
the prisoner, he adverted to-the plea 
of insanity attempted to be set up in 
his behalf, and from the whole tenor 
of his transactions in business, and his 
unhik iis nme} A 
on thesub: 
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jury to say,whether, because the whole 
tenor of the man’s life was perfectly 
rational, that it could only be irrational 
when the atrociousness of the act was 
such as to induce men to think that 
none but a madman would or could 
commit it. Ifso,;then the consequence 
would be, that the magnitude of crime 
would be an apology for it-—— The 
Learned Gentleman then stated the 
law of the case as it applied to sane 
and insane persons, clearly demon- 
strating that the cognizance of right 
and wrong was that alone which the 
law regarded as the criterion by which 
it considered persons responsible to 
the law for their acts, distinguishing 
between criminal and civil incapacity; 
and this reasoning he applied to the 
prisoner ; adding, that a man may be 


incapable of managing his own affairs. 


—that it may even be deemed expe- 
dient to deprive him of the power of 
managing them—yet that man is not 
thereby discharged from his criminal 
acts. In ‘support of this doctrine, he 
quoted the case of Mr. Arnold, who 
was executed in 1723, for an attempt 
to murder Lord Onslow; and Lord 
Ferrers, who suffered for the murder 
of his steward. The Learned Gentle- 
nian then proceeded to call witnesses. 
The only material evidence, in ad- 
dition to what transpired at the exa- 
mination of the prisoner, and before 
the coroner's inquest, is as follows :— 
J. Taylor deposed, that he lives at 
No. 11, North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
and is a taylor by profession. That he 
has known the prisoner since March 
last,when hecalled on him, and bought 
a pair of pantaloons and striped waist- 
coat, On the 25th of last April he met 
him near his own residence (No. 9, 
Great Millman-street, Guildford-st.) 
and the prisoner said he had a little 
job for him, if be wouldstep back with 
him. He did so, and waited in the 
parlour about ten minutes, until he 
brought down a dark coat, in which 
the prieener wanted a small pocket 
tnade on the inside of the left side. 
He gave him very particular directions 
about the making of it, and gave him 
a narrow slip of paper, about nine 


inches long, which was to be the depth 


of it. He executed the order, and the 
prisoner was very.partitular to have it 
home that night. He met him again 
about six days ago, when the prisoner 
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said he should soon have another job 
for him. 

Mr. J. Norris proved that on Mon. 
day he saw the prisoner, about fiye 
o'clock, standing at the entrance of the 
lobby of the house of commons, appa. 
rently waiting with anxiety for the 
arrival of Some person. He seeined to 
have his right hand inside the left lapel 
of his coat. Almost immediately after 
witness heard the report of a pistol.— 
The pistols were then identified, and 
a coat was produced hy Mr. Newman, 
having an inside pocket as descrihed 
by the witness Taylor, and which he 
proved was the same he had made at 
the request of the prisoner. This was 
the coat he had on when he committed 
the murder. 

Lord Chief Justice Mansfield ad. 
dressed the prisoger, and told him that 
the case on the part of the crown being 
now gone through, the period was 
come for him to make any defence he 
might wish to offer—The _- 
said that the documents and papers 
necessary for his defence had been 
taken out of his packet and had not 
been restored to him. —Mr. Garrow 
said, that it was the intention of the 
counsel for the crown to restore him 
his pagers, having first proved ye 
to be tHe same which were taken fi 
him. — General Gascoyne, and Mr 
Hume (M.P. for Weymouth), proved 
that the papers were those which had 
been taken from the person of the pri- 
soner, and that they had been in their 
custody ever since, and had suffered 
no subtraction. 


The papers were then handed to the 
prisoner, who proceeded to arrange 


and examine them. The prisoner, 
who had been sitting till now, rose, 
and bowing respectfully to the court 
and jury, went into his defence ina 
firm tone of voice, and without the 
appearafice of embarrassment or feel. 
ing for the awful sitwation in which 
he was placed. He spoke nearly to 
the following effect :— 

“* 1 feel great obligation to the At 
torney-General for the objection 
which he has made to the plea of in- 
sanity. I think it far more fortunate 
that such a plea as that should have 
béen unfounded, than that it should 
have existed in fact. JI am obliged to 
my counsel, however, for having thas 
endeavoured to consult my interest, 
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as I am convinced the attempt has 
arisen from the kindest motives. That 
Jam or have been insane, is a circum- 
stance of which I am not apprised, 
except in. the single instance of my 
having been confined in Russia—how 
far that may be considered as affecting 
my present situation is not for me to 
determine. This is the first time that 
I have ever spoken in public in this 
way. | feel my own incompetency, 
but [ trust you will attend to the sub- 
stance, rather than to the manner, of 
my investigating the truth of an affair 
which has occasioned my presence at 
this bar. I beg to assure you that the 
crime which I have committed, has 
arisen from compulsion rather than 
from any hostility to the man whom it 
has been my fate to destroy. Con- 
sidering the amiable character, and 
universally admitted virtues, of Mr. 
Perceval, I feel, if | could murder him 
in a cool and unjustifiable manner, I 
should not deserve to live another 
moment in this world. Conscious, 
however, that | shall be able to justify 
every thing which J have done, I feel 
some degree of confidence in meeting 
the storm that assails me, and shall 
now-proceed to unfold a catalogue of 
circumstances which, while they har- 
ow up my own soul, will, I am sure, 
taad to the extenuation of my conduct 
jo'this honourable court. This, as has 
already been candidly stated by the 
Attorney-General, is the first instance 
in which any, the slightest, imputation 
has been cast upon my moral charac- 
ter. Until this fatal catastrophe,which 
no one can more heartily regret than 
Ido, not excepting even the family 
of Mr. Perceval himself, I stood alike 
pure in the minds of those who have 
known me, and in the judgment of 
my own heart. I hope rf see this af- 


B fair in the true light. For eight years, 


gentlemen of the jury, have L been 
exposed to all the miseries which it is 
possible for human nature ‘to endure. 
Driven almost to despair, I sought for 
redress in vain». For this affair I had 
the carte blanche of government,.as | 
will prove by the most incontrovert- 
ible evidence, namely, the writing of 
the Secretary of State himself. I come 

fore you under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. Many of my most material 
pen are nowat Liverpool, for which 

have written, but have been called 
‘pon my trial before it was possible 
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to obtain an answer to my letter.— 
Without witnesses, therefore, and in 
the absence of many papers necessary 
to my justification, Iam sure you wilk 
admit I have just grounds for claim- 
ing some indulgence. I must state, 
that after my return from my voyage 
to Archangel, I transmitted to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent a 
etition.—This petition I shall now 
eg leave to read. 

{Here the prisoner read a petition 
to the Prince Regent, containing a 
statement of the whole of his affairs in 
Russia]. In the course of narrating 
these hardships he took occasion to 
explain several points, and adverted 
with great feeling to the unhappy si- 
tuation in which he was placéd, from 
the circumstance of his having been 
but lately married to his wife, then 
about twenty years of age, with an in- 
fant at her breast, and who had been 
waiting for him at St. Petersburgh, in 
order to accompany him to England, 
a prey to all those anxieties which the 
unexpected and cruel incarceration 
of her husband, without any just 
grounds, was calculated to excite— 
(In saying this the prisoner seemed 
much affected). He also described his 
feelings at a subsequent period, when 
his wife, from an anxiety to reach her 
native country (England) when in a 
state of pregnancy, and looking to the 
improbability of his liberation, was 
obliged to quit Petersburgh unpro- 
tected, and undertake the voyage at 
the peril of her life, while Lord L. 
Gower and Sir S. Shairpe suffered 
him to remain in a situation worse 
than death—‘* My God! my God!" 
he,exclaimed, ‘‘ what heart could bear 
such excruciating tortures, without 
bursting with indignation at conduct 
so diametrically opposite to justice 
and to humanity? I appeal to you, 
gentlemen of the jury, as men, as bro- 
thers—I appeal to you as Christians— 
whether, under such circumstances of 
persecution, it was possible for me to 
regard the actions of the ambassador 
and consul of my own country, with” 
any other feelings but those of detes- 
tation and horror? Had I been so 
fortunate as to have met Lord Leveson. 
Gower, instead of that truly amiable 
aad highly lamented individual, Mr. 
Perceval, he is the man who should 
have received the ball!!!" 

He next adverted to documents 
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which had been put into the hands of 
Marquis Wellesley. He was declared 
a bankrupt in Russia, which was im- 
possible, without the sanction of Lord 
Gower. A Captain Gardner, who ar- 
rived there, happened to have a dis- 
pute about a trifling sum, and he was 
righted by Lord Gower. His case was 
a national affair, and the whole nation 
was concerned in his fate. He then 
read a letter from the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley’s secretary, returning his papers, 
and stating that government could not 
interfere. A letter was next read from 
the Lords of the Council to the same 
effect. In consequence of which he 
applied to some members of parlia- 
ment, who said that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the only person 
who could do it. He applied to Mr. 
Perceval, and received a letter from 


Mr. Brooksbank, intimating that the. 


case was not such an one as warranted 
his interference, and that the period 
for presenting petitions for private 
bills was past. The prisoner then cen- 
sured the refusal. If the jury had ap- 
plied for redress, they would have ex- 
pected to receive it. The prisoner 
then continued to detail his subse- 
“quent proceedings, and branched cut 
into various collateral matter, reading 
several letters and documents from 
the bundle of papers, on which he 
commented occasionally with vio- 
lence, and once or twice with sarcasm. 
Had any body stated it possible that 
all these things had happened, he 
should have thought himself insane 
to have believed them. The prisoner 
continued to read letters, memorials, 
and petitions, to which the court lis- 
tened with profound attention. His 
manner was warm and impassioned, 
his delivery had become fluent, nor 
did he betray the slightest degree of 
embarrassment. He seldom faultered, 
or hesitated, and seemed to take de- 
light in dwelling on the particulars of 
his case. - At length he exclaimed, 
“‘his Lordship (alluding to Lord 
Gower) is now in this court, and I 
challenge him to come forth and an- 
swer these charyes,and also Sir Stephen 
Shairpe."—The prisoner then read a 
letter and a memorial, which he sent 
to the different members of parliament, 
soliciting their interference in his be- 
half—A man thus involved with a 
wife and family, and refused redress, 
what would be the alternative?— 
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( Here the prisoner wept, and then, with 
great composure, resumed the perusal 
of his case.) _ His Majesty's ministers 
had shifted him from one to another 
and it was impossible that a petition 
to the House of Commons could suc. 
ceed without the sanction of one of his 
Majesty's ministers, and such was the 
recommendation of GeneralGascoyne, 
He was then brought to the alternative 
of giving notice at the Public Office, 
Bow-street, of his Majesty’s ministers 
not having done their duty. 

Here the prisoner read his letter to 
the magistrates of Bow-street. The 
letter concludes by stating, that if he 
is denied justice, he shall be reduced 
to the necessity of executing justice 
himself. On calling at the office in 
Bow-street, he received a note “ that 
they could not interfere.” After this 
he again visited Mr. Ryder, who re. 
ferred him to the Treasury, who gave 
him for a final answer, that he might 
take such measures as he should think 
proper. Mr. Ryder referred him to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he refused him. ‘* Who then, (said 
he) is to be reprobated in this case?— 
those who were regardless of every 
feeling of honour and of justice, or 
him who, spurred on by injury and 
neglect, and with a due notice of his 
intentions, pursued the only cour 
likely to lead to a satisfactory termi- 
nation of calamities which had weigh- 
ed him down to the lowest ebb of 
misery ! 

I will now orly mention a few obser- 
vations by way of defence. You have 
before you all the particulars of this 
melancholy transaction. Believe me, 
gentlemen, the rashness of which | 
have been guilty, has not been dictated 
by any personal animosity to Mr. Per- 
ceval ; rather than injure whom, from 
private or malicious motives, I would 
suffer my limbs to be cut from my 
body.—Here the prisoner séemed agan 
much agitated. 5 

“Hf, whenever I am called before 
the:tribunal of God, I can appear with 
as elear a conscience as J now possess 
in regard to the alleged charge of wil- 
ful murder of the unfortunate gentle- 
man, the investigation of whose deat 
has occupied your attention, it would 
be happy for me, as essentially secu’ 
ing to me eternal salvation—but that 
is impossible. That my arm has been 
the means of his melancholy aud la 
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mented exit, I am ready to allow. But 
to constitute murder, it must clearly 
and absolutely be proved to have arisen 
from matice prepense, and with a ma- 
licious design, as I have no doubt the 
learned judge will shortly lay down, 
in explaining the law on the subject. 
If such is the case, Iam guilty; if not, 
I look forward with confidence to your 
acquittal. That the contrary is the 
case has been most clearly and irre- 
futably proved. Gentlemen, where a 
mai has’so strong and serious a crimi- 
nal caseto bring forward as mine has 
been, the nature of which was purely 
national, it is the bounden duty of 
government to attend to it, for justice 
is a matter of right, and not of favour. 
And when a minister is so unprin- 
cipled and presumptuous at any time, 
but especially in a case of such urgent 
necessity, to set himself above both 
the sovereign and tle laws, as has been 
the case with Mr. Perceval, he must 


_ do it at his personal risk, for, by the 


Jaw, he cannot be protected. Gentle- 
men, if this is not fact, the mere will 
of a minister would be law; it would 
be this thing to-day and the other to- 
morrow, as either interest or caprice 
might dictate. What would become 
of our liberties? where would be the 
purity and impartiality of the justice 
we so much boast of? To govern- 
mMent’s non-attendance to the dictates 
of justice is solely to be attributed the 
melancholy catastrophe of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, as any malicious 
intention to his injury was the most 
remote from my heart. Justice, and 
justice only, was my object, which 
government uniformly objected to 
grant, and the distress it reduced me 
to drove me to despair; in consequence, 
and purely for the purpose of having 
this singular affair legally investigated, 
I gave notice at the PublicO fice, Bow- 
street, requesting the magistrates to 
acquaint his Majesty's ministers, that 
if they persisted in refusing justice, 
or even to permit me to bring my just 
petition into parliament for redress, I 
should be under the imperious neces- 
sity of executing justice myself, solely 
for the purpose of ascertaining, thro’ 
a criminal court, whether his Majesty's 
ministers have the power to refuse 
justice to a well-authenticated and ir- 
refutable act of oppression,committed 
by the consul sind ainbassador abroad, 
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whereby my sovereign’s and country’s 
honour were materially tarnished, by 
my person. endeavouring to be made 
the stalking-horse of justification, to 
one of the greatest insults that could 
be offered to the crown. But, in order 
to avoid so reluctant and abhorrent an 
alternative, I hoped to be allowed to 
bring my petition to the House of 
Commons, or that they would do what 
was right and proper themselves. 
“*On my return home from Russia, 
I brought most serious charges to the 
PrivyCouncil both against SirStephen 
Shairpe and Lord Gower,when the af- 
fair was determined to be purely na- 
tional, and consequently it was the 
duty of his Majesty's ministers to ar- 
raign it, by acting ou the resolution of 
the Council. Suppose, for instance, 
the charge | brought could have been 
proved to be erroneous, should not | 
have been called to a severe account 
for my conduct;—but, being true, 
ought I not to have been redressed? 
After the notice from the police to 
government, Mr. Ryder, conscious of 
the truth and cruelty of the case, 
transmitted the affair to the treasury, 
referring me there for a final ‘Yesult. 
Atter a delay of some weeks, the trea- 
sury came to the resolution of sending 
the affair back to the Secretary of 
State’s Office; at the same time I was 
told by a Mr.Hill, he thought it would 
be useless my making any farther ap- 
plication to government, and that I 
was at full liberty to take such mea- 
sures as | thought proper for redress. 
Mr. Becket, the Under Secretary of 
State, confirmed the same, adding, 
that Mr. Perceval had been consulted, 
and could not allow my petition to 
come forward. Thus, by a direct re- 
fusal of justice, with a carte blanche 
to act in whatever manner | thought 
proper, were the sole causes of the 
fatal catastrophe; and they have now 
to reflect on their own impure con- 
duct for what.has happened. It is a 
melancholy fact, that the warping of 
justice, including all the various rami- 
fications in which it operates,o¢casions 
more misery in a moral sense than all 
the acts of God in a physical one, 
with which he punishes mankind for 
their transgressions; a confirmation 
of which, the single, but strong in- 
stance before you, is one remarkable 
proof. If a poor unfortunate man 
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stops another upon the highway, and 
robs him but of a few shillings, he 
may he called upon to forfeit his life : 
but | have been robbed of my liberty 
for yeais, ill-treated beyond precedent, 
torn from my wife and family, bereaved 
of all my property to make good the 
consequences of such irregularities ; 
deprived and bereaved of every thing 
that makes life valuable, and then 
called upon to forfeit it, because Mr. 
Perceval has been pleased to patronise 
iniquity that ought to have been pu- 
nished, for the sake of a vote or two 
in the House of Commons, with, per- 
haps, a similar good turn elsewhere. 
Is there, Gentlemen, any comparison 
between the enormity of these two 
offenders ?—no more than a mite to a 
mountain. Yet the one is carried to 
the gallows, while the other stalks in 
security, fancying himself beyond the 
reach of law or justice: the most ho- 
nest man suffers, while the other goes 
forward in triumph to new and more 
extended enormities. We have had a 
recent and striking instance of some 
unfortunate men, who have been call- 
ed upon to pay their lives as the for- 
feit of their allegiance, in endeavour- 
ing to mitigate the rigours of a prison. 
(Alluding to the recent trials for high 
treason at Horsemonger-lane). But, 

entlemen, where is the proportion 

etween the crimes for which they 
suffered, and what government has 
been guilty of in withholding its pro- 
tection from me? Even ina Crown 
case, after years of sufferings, I have 
been called upon to sacrifice all my 

roperty, and the welfare of my fami- 
-. to bolster up the iniquities of the 
Crown; and then I am prosecuted for 
my life, because I have taken the only 
possible alternative to bring the affair 
to a public investigation, for the pur- 

ose of being enabled to return to the 
Resons of my family with some degree 
of comfort and honour. Every man 
within the sound of my voice must 
feel for my situation ; but by you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, it must be felt in a 
peculiar degree, who are husbands 
and fathers, and can fancy yourselves 
in my situation. I trust that this se- 
rious lesson will operate as a warning 
to all future ministers, and lead them 
to do the thing that is right, as an un- 
erring rule of conduct; for, if the 
superior classes were more correct in 
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their proceedings, the extensive rami- 
fications of evil would, in a great mea- 
sure, be hemmed up; and a notable 
proof of the fact is, that this court 
would never have been troubled with 
the case before it, had their conduct 
been guided by these principles. 

** I have now occupied the atten- 
tion of the Court for a period much 
lonzer than I intended; yet, I trust, 
they will consider the awfulness of my 
situation to be a sufficient ground for 
a trespass, which, under other circum- 
stances, would be inexcusable. Sooner 
than suffer what I have suffered for 
these last eight years, however, [ 
should consider five hundred deaths, 
if it weie possible for human nature 
to endure them, a fate far more pre- 
ferable. Lost so long to all the en- 
dearments of my family, bereaved of 
all the blessings of life, and deprived 
of its greatest sweet, liberty, as the 
weary tiaveller who has loitg been 
pelted by the pitiless storm welcomes 
the much-desired inn, I] shall receive 
death as the relief of all my sorrows, 
I shall not occupy your attention lon- 
ger; but relying on the justice of 
God, and submitting myself to the 
dictates of your conscience, [ submit 
to the fiat of my fate, firmly anticipat- 
ing an acquittal froma charge so ab- 
horrent to every feeling of my soul.” 

Here the prisoner bowed, and his 
counsel immediately proceeded to call 
the following witnesses :— 

Anne Bellet deposed, that she 
knew the prisoner from a child. His 
father died insane. The prisoner al- 
ways appeared deranged when he 
spoke of his claims. The witness then 
mentioned some circumstances of the 
prisoner's conduct, but they were as 
far back as last Christmas two years. 
She had never heard of his being un- 
der restraint. 

Mary Clark, of No. 7, Bagnio- 
court, Newgate-street, thought him 
deranged from her observations at dif- 
ferent times; and Catherine Fedjin, 
maid-servant at the house where he 
ledged, said, that he appeared very 
confused on Sunday last. 

Cuarce—-Lord Chief Justice 
MANsFIELD.—“* You are now trying 
the prisoner at the bar, on an indict- 
ment for the wilful murder of the 
Right Hon. S. Perceval. The law pro- 
tects the life of every individual of 
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the state, and therefore you will put 
out of your minds all considerations 
of the rank and station in life of the 
deceased, and decide solely upon the 
evidence that has been brought be- 
fore you.” The learned Judge then 
re-capitulated the evidence on the 
part of the crown, and explained to 
the jury the manner in which it bore 
upon the prisoner, respecting whose 
commission of the act no rational 
doubt could be suggested. That fact, 
however, remained for their conside- 
ration. Sorry, indeed, he was to say, 
that as far as he could collect from the 
prisoner's defence, so far from deny- 
ing the fact, he even justified it on the 
ground of supposititious ill-treatment 
by his majesty’s government, which 
he seemed to have imbibed a strong 
idea was bound, if net to remedy the 
wr ng he had sustained, at least to 
reunerate him for his losses. The 
falsity of this reasoning the learned 
judge illustrated by several apposite 
cases. In defence of the prisoner se- 
veral witnesses had been produced, 
to shew that the prisoner was insane; 
bnt in order to make out such de- 
fence it was necessary to have also 
sewn that he was not caj abie of the 


right exercise of his understanding, 
or of discriminating right from wrong, 
But of such a state, no sufficient tes- 
timony had been adduced. The learn- 
ed judge then laid down, with much 
perspicuity, the different degrees of 
madness, which came within the con- 


templation of the law. But here wit- 
nesses had been called to prove the 
insanity of the prisoner, and one of 
them, a woman of the name of Bel- 
let, stated, among other. facts, an 
interview with Mr. Smith, a gentle- 
man at the Secretary of State’s Office, 
from which the insanity of the pri- 
-soner is deduced. It a; pears, how- 
ever, that he was, according to her 
evidence, capable of distinguishing 
right from wrong, good from evil. It 
was particularly observable, that not- 
withstanding the witnesses declare a 
perfect belief of his derangement, in 
no instance has he been subject to an 
hour's restraint—he was permitted to 
go where he pleased, to transact his 
own affairs, and does not appear in 
the common affairs of life to have in 
any manner mis-conducted himself 
la fact, nothing had been adduced to 
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warrant the opinion, that he was not 
capable of knowing that murder was 
a crime against the laws of God and 
society. General Gascoigne, one of 
the witnesses for the crown, states, 
that he conversed with the prisoner - 
at no very distant period, and he at 
that time betrayed no symptom of de- 
rangement, nothing - which he 
could draw such a conclusion, or form 
even a suspicion of such being the 
fact. The evidence of the servant at 
the house where he lodged went to 
no length in supporting the defence 
set up. She says he appeared confused, 
but of any thing like derangement 
there was not one word. He went to 
the Foundling Chapel both morning 
and afternoon on Sunday, with Mrs. 
Roberts and her daughter, and on 
the forenoon of the day on which the 
murder was committed, he took the 
same person and her son to see the 
European museum. He had now told 
them the law of the case, and his 
opinon of the evidence. Ifthe jury 
believed that he fired the pistol, and 
that at the time he was of sufficient 
understanding to know what he was 
about to commit, he thought they 
would be enabled, without much dif- 
ficulty, to come to aconclusion, whe- 
ther the prisoner was or was not guilty 
of the crime of murder. 

The jury, after consulting toge- 
ther a few minutes, retired out of 
court at 50 minutes past five o'clock, 
and returned in a quarter of an hour, 
when the foreman délivered a verdict 
of GUILTY—DEATH. 

The prisonei’s countenancee here 
indicated surprize, unmixed, how- 
ever, with any demonstrations of that 
conce’n which the awfulness of. his 
situation was calculated to produce. 

The Recorver then passed sen- 
tence of Death on the prisoner, that 
he should be taken from hence to the 
place from whence he came, and, on 
Monday next, de conveyed to a place of 
exvecviton, there hanged by the neck 
till he is dead, and his body given to 
the surgeons for dissection. 

The impressive and awful sentence 
of the law was heard by the prisoner 
without any apparent emotion.. The 
wretched man was immediately re- 
moved from the bar. He said, “‘ My 
Lord,” as if inclined to address the 
Judge, but was informed by Mr, 
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Newman, that if was not then a time 
for saying any thing. He stumbled 
on the declivity in the dock as he 
went out, but betrayed no agitation 
beyond what he had shewn at any 
other of the most peculiarly interest- 
ing periods of his trial. His face was 
a little flushed, and the only indica- 
tion of feeling at all was in an almost 
imperceptible convulsive motion of 
the lip—When the sentence was an- 
nounced to the crowd assembled with- 
out in the Press-yard and Old Bailey, 
there followed no signs either of exul- 
tation, or a contrary feeling. 

While the learned judge was sum- 
ming up the evidence, Bellingham, 
who certainly did not seem to expect 
the issue of the trial to be what it is, 
mentioned to his solicitor to be sure 
not to let slip the opportunity of ac- 
quainting his wife by that night's post, 
that he had been acquitted. 

The following particulars of the be- 
haviour of this extraordinary chatac- 
ter since his conviction was furnished 
by an eye-witness :— 

Saturday morning, at nine o'clock, 
Bellingham was in bed, and seemed 
perfectly composed; about a quarter 
hefore ten, there was a loaf of bread 
brought him, with two quarts of 
spring water—he was still in bed. Mr. 
Newman, with his usual goodness, 
caused the cell-door to be left open, 
that he might walk in the adjoining 
passage, which he did twice in the 
course of the day, attended by two 
persons appointed for that purpose. 
He ate some of the bread, and drank 
of the water. He said he felt much 
obliged for the lenity shewn him in 
permitting him to walk in the cell- 
passage. He asked one of the persons 
with him to read a chapter from the 
New Testainent, which was imme- 
diately complied with, and the fourth 
and fifth chapters of St. John's First 
Epistle were read to him. He seemed 
perfectly composed, and resigned to 
his fate, saying, that he should soon 
be with his Heavenly Father, and 
released from all tiouble, and wish- 
ed for the time of his final exit to 
come. With respect to himself, his 
cares were of course over, that all his 
concern was for his family, which, he 
said, consisted of his wife and three 
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children, all sons, and that he was 
most anxious that they should be pro- 
vided for. The sheriff then reminded 
him that a gentleman had been there 
yesterday from Liverpool, whe had 
promised him that his family should 
be taken care of. He expressed his 
satisfaction, and again repeated, that 
the only anxiety he now felt was for 
his family, and for their future pro- 
vision. He asked one of the persons 
with him, whether he could be accom. 
modated with a jelly, as he felt very 
faint? but the request was not made a 
second time. Dr. Ford, the Ordinary 
of Newgate, was with him from a little 
after eleven .in the morning, till 
twelve, when Dr. Ford exhorted him 
to ask for forgiveness, and fervently 
prayed by him. Abouta quarter before 
nine at night, Mr. Newman, and Mr. 
Davis (one of the head turnkeys,) 
came to him, and inquired as to his 
health? to which he made answer, 
that he was véry well, and would soon 
be out of bis troubles.—He was then 
locked up, and appeared perfectly re- 
signed to his awful situation. 

He went to bed on Saturday about 
nine at night, and continued dosing 
till eleven; he awoke about three 
o'clock on Sunday morning, request- 
ed some water and a crust of bread, 
which was given him; he then slept 
for about an hour after, awoke, and 
dosed till six o’clock, and remained in 
bed till nine, when the cell was un- 
locked, and he was accommodated 
with ‘soap and water to wash himself. 
Dr. Ford came to him several times 
on Sunday, and he appeared through- 
out the day perfectly resigned and 
composed. 

In all the conversations he has had 
since Friday with Dr. Ford, the Ordi- 
nary, (who was incessant in his endea- 
vours to awaken the miserable man to 
a sense of the enormity of his crime), 
Bellingham, so far 
any thing like contrition, continued 
to justify the act for which he was 
about tosvffer. He frequently alluded 
to the threatening letter which he 
wrote the magistrates of Bow-street 
Office, and talked incessantly of the 
misconduct of ministers in not re- 
dressing his alleged grievances. 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


, CORNWALL. 

READFUL ExecuTion.—Wyatt, 
D of Fowey, whose execution for 
the murder of Valentine, the Jew, 
was respited, in consequence of the 
Judge sentencing him to die after a 
longer interval than the law allows to 

co) . 
murderers, bas since suffered death, 
—the opinion of the Judges being 
against the arrest of judgment. A 
heart-rending scene was witnessed at 
his execution. The awful situation in 


had with him, in the grossest manner, 
and he was obliged, in self-defence, to 
draw his sword. On parting with 
them, he proceeded towards Ancoats, 
to escort a young woman (his cousin) 
home, when he. was followed by the 
villains, who, after striking him vio- 
lently, as his bruises exhibit, effected 
their purpose, and threw him into the 
canal. The young woman, who was 
with him, knew too much of the affair 
for the safety of the murderers, and 


which he was placed was so sensibly ‘she also shared the fate of her cousin. 


felt by the unhappy malefactor, that it 
_ was with difficulty he could be sup- 
ported on the platform, and when the 
clergyman had left him, and the exe- 
cutioner was about to let the drop fall, 
y the criminal fell off sidelong, the rope 
slipped on his neck, and the knot 
came nearly under his chin, so as to 
leave the wind-pipe, in a considerable 
degree, free from pressure ;—in this 
situation, the noise made by the suf- 
ferer in endeavouring to breathe, was 
distinctly heard by the surrounding 
spectators ;—nor was a period put to 
his existence for near twenty minutes 
after he was suspended! The effect 
Yan feelings of all present need not 
e described. This shocking scene 
was occasioned by the executioner’s 
not letting the drop fall suddenly, by 
which means the rope, which was 
stronger than ordinary, as Wyatt was 
a large-sized man, which had not 
been greased to make the knot slip 
readily, got in the position above de- 
scribed. 
I. ANCASHIRE. 

Late on Saturday night, May 9, 
(according to the best information we 
can procure), Serjeant John Moore, 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Silvester’s re- 
giment of |Manchester and Salford 
Local Militia, called at the sign of the 
Cotton Tree, in Great Ancoat-street, 
where he found some persons drink- 
ing, who had nuiaille, it appéars, 
threatened his life, for his persevering 
loyalty, and repeated refusals to join 
them in their contempt of the laws, 
and {as report gees) for refusing to be 
_ twisted in,” the cant phrase for tak- 
ing the unlawful oath, read by Mr 
Ryder, in the House of Commons. 
On his coming out of the house, the 
party insulted him and the friends he 


The assassins then ran off. The cries 
of the poor sufferers, when struggling 
with their murderers, had alarmed the 
people in the neighbouring houses; 
but such was the terror of the scene, 
and the horror created by the awful 
aspect of the times, they durst not, 
for some time, give an alarm. When 
they did this, a party of the guard 
from the regiment to which the 
unfortunate man belonged came to 
the Canal, and after dragging for 
some time, his body was discovered, 
and taken out of the water. The 
Canal being again dragged, the young 
woman's body, with her clothes torn 
off her back, was discovered on the 
opposite side of the bridge, from that 
where her relation was found. The 
serjeant, who has fallen a victim to 
enfuriated and systematized wicked- 
ness, was a Protestant Irishman, and 
was, or had been, a member of the 
Orange Society. The officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, 
have generously voted one day's pay 
from each individual, to the poor wi- 
dow who is left to lament his loss. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

* Nottingham, ‘Tuesday, May 12.— 
No sooner had the dreadful news of 
Mr. Perceval’s murder been received 
in this town, than the most enthusi- 
astic demonstrations of joy, of the 
most horrible description, were evin- 
ced. The bells were rung, bonfires 
were lighted up, and a tumultuous 
crowd of people assembled in front of 
the guard-room with drums beating, 
flags flying, &c. Here they stood 
shouting and huzzaing, and expressing 
their savage joy by their gestures. In 
this perturbed and threatening state 
of the town, the military drums beat 
to arms, and the troops being assem- 
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bled, the riot act was read, and the 
most energetic measures were adopted 
by the general, to preserve the public 
peace. These measures proved effec- 
tual ; and, at 12 o'clock, ail was quiet.” 


Lately Mr. Oldknow, a man very 
much respected in Nottingham, during 
the absence of his wife, destroyed two 
of his children, one aged five vears, 
the other nine months, by cutting their 
throats ; after which he put a period to 
his own existence with a pistol. This 
rash act is attributed to the extreme 


. pressure of the times, and the stag- 


nation of trade. 
NORFOLK. 

An inquisition was lately taken by 
Robert Cory, Esq. coroner for Yar- 
mouth, on the body of Wm. Ham- 
mond, aged 26, whose death was oc- 
casioned by his wite, Frances Ham- 
mond, who, on the previous day, in 
playing tricks, took a knife from the 
table and threw it at her husband, he, 
throwing up his arms to save his head, 
it entered his left side and pierced his 
heart above an inch; be drew the knife 
out and expired about half an hour 
after.—Jurors’ verdict Manslaughter. 
“he is committed for trial. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.] On Wednesday, the 13th 
inst. at Bury St. Edmunds, in the 
gsth year of her age, Mrs. Henrietta 
Goddard, relict of the late Dr, God- 
dard, Master of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Atrocious Murder.—On Tuesday, 
May 5, about half-past six o’clock, as 
Mr. William Horsfall, a very exten- 
sive woollen-manufacturer, at Mars- 
den, about seven miles from Hudders- 
field, was returning from the market 
at that place, he was assassinated on 
the public road, on Crossland Moor. 

The circumstances, as stated to us 
by an eye- witness of this most bar- 
barous murder, are these :~—-Mr. Hors- 
fail and a manufacturer, of the name 


of Eastwood, had left Huddersfield 
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together, and at a short distance before 
they came to the fatal spot, Mr. East. 
wood stopped to water his horse,while 
Mr. Horsfall rode leisurely along the 
road ; soon after he had past the War- 
ren, a distance of about a mile anda 
half from Eluddersfield, on the Man. 
chester road, four men, each armed 
with a horse pistol, appeared in 
small plantation, and placed the bar. 
rels of their pistols in apertures in the 
wall, apparently prepared for that pur- 
pose; the muzzle of two of these 

ieces Mr. Horsfall distinctly saw, 
Put before he had time to extricate 
himself from his perilous situation, 
they all four fired, and inflicted four 
wounds in the left side of their victim, 
who instantly fell from his horse, and 


the blood flowed from the wounds in, 


torrents. A number of passengen 
both horse and foot rushed almost in. 
stantly to the spot, and, after disen. 
tangling his foot from the stirrup, he 
was with some difficulty got to the inn, 

The murderers, after they had per: 
petrated the sanguinary deed, walked 
to the distance of some yards, and 
scon after mending their speed, ther 
ran towards Dungeon Wood, and en- 
tirely escaped undiscovered, to pur 
suit or search having been made aie 
them, till the arrival of a troop of 
Queen's Bays about three quarters 0 
an hour afterwards, 

Huddersfield, May 7.—* 1 am sorry 
to inform you the Luddites have beer 
very active ia collecting arms this 
week, and have heen too successful 
They proceeded to people's houses, it 
the townships of Almonbury, Wool 
dale, Farnley, Netherthong, Melthem, 
Honley,and Marsden, and many other 
places in this neighbourhood; the; 
entered the houses by 20 or 30 ini 
gang, and demand al! the arms in the 
house, on pain of instant death. 5; 
this means they have ee 
session of upwards of 100 stand ¢ 
arms, and not one night has passe! 
without some arms having been 9 
taken,” 


em 


BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 22, to MAY 26, 1812. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 931 Males 916 ’ 
Females!059 ' 1990 | Females 816 , ‘788 


Whereof have died under two years old 493 





Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 68.20. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 


2 and 5 - 186] 60 and 70 Ii 
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and 10 - 71 {70 and 80 Ili 
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20 aud 30 - 112] 90 andl00- | 


30 and 40 - 17} 
40 and 50 - 195 
50 and 60 - 153 


Between 
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1812.) 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Poll of 140Ibs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns seceived in the Week ended May 16, 1812, 


tad 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |! Wheat 
& di & s. ddl s. 
Middsx. |135 11] 83 O||Essex ........]135 4] 78 
Surrey |139 77 --{127 6] 55 
Hertford| 127 63 35 -4 
Bedford |121 70 9Suffolk ....../128 
Huntin. |130 6}|Cambridge ....|130 
Northa. {130 OWNorfolk ......1125 
Rutland }128 Lincoln ......|127 
Leicest. }122 FORK cvcvcescftth 
Notting. }129 \Durham ......)123 
Derby {122 Northumberlan.}118 
Stafford |133 {122 
Salop {143 {133 
Herefor.}145 13) 
Wor’st. {141 127 
,Warwic. 146 coccces- {140 
Wilts {135 Denbigh ......|152 
Berks {133 
Oxford |135 
Bucks {128 
Brecon |160 
Montgo. |139 
/ Radnor. }141 
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.| 123 
Merioneth ....|127 
Cardigan......|126 
Pembroke . 123 
Carmarthen ..}146 
Glamorgan .. ..}145 
Gloucester ....}141 
142 
Average of England and Wales. oe ft57 
Wheat 133s. 7d.; Rye 81s. 7d.; Barleyj|Devon ........{137 
76s. 1d.; Oats 47s. 5d.; Beansj|Cornwall......|133 
(70s. ld; Pease 72s. Id.; Oatmeal,|Dorset.....+..)138 
46s. Id. Hants ........1140 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


May 23, 1812. 
CANALS. East India, 1191. ditto 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 21/. per share. London, 115/. per cent. 
Croydon, 20/. 10s. ditto. West-India, 1532. ditto 
Dudley, 50/. ditto. Commercial Road, 1251. ditto 
Grand Junction, 2202. ditto. WATER-WORKS, 
Grand Surrey, 130/. ditto East London, 75/. per share 
Grand Union, 22/. per share disc. Grand Junction, 6/. ditto dise. 
Grand Western, 25/. per share disc. Kent, 69/. per share 
Huddersfield, 202. per share South London, 68/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 25/. 10s. ditto West Middlesex, 50/. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
901. ditto Albion, 497. per share 
Rochdale, 454. ditto Globe, 1121. ditto 
Shropshire, 1102. ditto Imperial, 60/. ditto 
Thames and Medway, 30/. ditto Provident, 127. 10s. ditto. 
Wilts and Berks, 182. ditto BRIDGES. 
Worcester and Birmingham, 354. ditto Strand Bridge, 32/. per share disc. 
DOCKS. Vauxhall, 40/. ditto. 
East Country, 652. per share Auction Mart, 352. per share 


L. Worre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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